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WILD GEORGIE. 



CHAPTER L 



PRETTY AND PERT. 



** TV 1 Y dear Georgia, I am quite ashamed 
-^*-*- of you; what on earth must Mr. 
Clive think of you ? " 

" Why, that I am a very nice young 
woman, to be sure." 

** Hush, hush, child — pray don't talk so, 
it is too dreadful, indeed it is I Believe me, 
I have seen far more of the world than you 
have, and I can assure you that the fast 
manners assumed by the young ladies of the 
present day don't call forth from gentlemen 
the admiration which they seem to expect, 

VOL. I. B 
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If you had only heard half the remarks I 
have been condemned to listen to about 
your own behaviour to-night, I am sure you 
would instantly form a resolution to be more 
decorous for the future." 

" I am sure I should do no such thing. 
Bother the people, what do I care for their 
tittle-tattle I My dear aunt, you should be 
above listening to such nonsense. But then 
you were born half a century ago, before 
girls knew how to take care of them- 
selves." 

And Miss Georgie Trant pulled the folds 
of her cashmere cloak more closely round 
her, and getting farther into the corner of 
her aunt^s comfortable brougham, closed her 
eyes, as if she thought this last argument 
quite conclusive. But Lady Bowyer had 
been brought up in the good old school 
where fair English girls were famed for 
their maidenly reserve and graceful retiring 
manners, before the dew on the sweet 
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flowers had been dashed away by that rude 
jostle in the great world which constitutes 
the society of the present day; and she 
shuddered with horror as she watched the 
proceedings of various young ladies in the 
modern ball-rooms, and especially those of 
her young niece, who was by no means a 
bad specimen of the class so well known as 
"fast girls." 

** Take care of yourself, Georgie ! — that is 
precisely what you have to learn. Your 
behaviour is altogether most injudicious and 
in every way injurious, and let me tell you, 
if you persist in it, your mother may take 
charge of you, for I acknowledge myself 
quite unequal to the task." 

"Mama! why she would take me to 
aesthetic teas, platonic luncheons, and eclectic 
dinners. I should die of exhaustion in a 
week, from the over-taxation of ray risible 
organs. Thank you, I have quite enough 
peeps into that olio of oddities called clever 

b2 
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people, as it is. But tell me, auntie, why 
should I not amuse myself while life is 
young? Pray now what was the harm in 
dancing with Mr. Clive ? I don*t suppose he 
objected to it/' 

" Surely, child, you must feel the harm ; 
you are not a baby, Georgie, nor are you 
wanting in shrewdness. I saw Sir Henry 
Wilbrahara look at you several times, as 
though he would have asked you to dance, 
but you were so much occupied with that 
vaurien Clive, you never even bowed to 
him." 

"No, I am not wanting in shrewdness, 
auntie mine, and I see perfectly. Poor 
Clive sues in formd pauperis^ to quote some 
of our household savanSy while Sir Henry 
can boast of broad acres. But here we are, 
so good night, auntie dear. Don't fash your- 
self any more about last century's pre- 
judices, but be content with wild Georgie as 
she is." 
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And the young lady sprang from the 
carriage, and in another moment was in the 
well-lighted hall. It was long past mid- 
night, but late hours had as yet had no 
effect on Georgie's fresh young beauty ; her 
hazel eyes were instinct with life and hope — 
in fact her whole countenance seemed to 
overflow with happiness, and there was a 
certain amount of piquancy in the saucy, 
self-reliant smile perpetually playing round 
her mouth, which was very pleasing and 
taking. 

*' Has mama gone to bed, Josette ? " she 
asked the maid who took her cloak. 

" No, mademoiselle. My lady is in the 
drawing-room." 

'' Are those fools still there ?" 

The maid laughed and nodded her head 
in acquiescence ; and Miss Georgie passed up- 
stairs, and dashing open the drawing-room 
door with a jerk, greeted some half-a- 
dozen people seated at a round table with 
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one of her ringing merry laughs. It was a 
poetical night, that is to say, the assembled 
party was listening to the manuscript poem 
of a very young aspirant for the bay wreath. 
Lady Ida Trant was the reader, and in a 
clear shrill voice, and with considerable em- 
phasis, she enunciated the long, heavy, would- 
be classical lines. 

Lady Ida was — ^well, if it be true that 
genius is akin to madness, she was a 
genius, for excessive eccentricity was appar- 
ent both in her appearance and manner; 
yet there was no doubt that she was clever. 
She had a smattering of most things— phi- 
losophy, art, literature, music, each had its 
turn, and* her house was the centre of at- 
traction for a certain number of the small 
fry who swarm at the skirts of knowledge, 
and who, with Lady Ida at their head, 
imagined that they contributed largely to. 
the general improvement of the world. 

For her mother's intellectual vagaries 
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Georgie had not the smallest respect, so, 
without considering either time or place, 
she burst out with — 

"Mama, Aunt Sophy is very angry be- 
cause I danced ten times with Oswald 
CUve;' 

"Lucky fellow!" murmured the poet, try- 
ing to squeeze an impassioned look out of 
his meaningless grey eyes. 

" A very decided measure, I should say, 
miss," remarked a strong-minded American 
female, as she surveyed Georgie's gauzy 
attire with no very kindly expression. "Well, 
and what came of it ?" 

"More than comes of all your feeble 
little coquettings with science ; for science 
won't have you, and Mr. Clive is very far 
gone about me!" And with this pert retort, 
Georgie seated herself on the sofa, and put 
on a look of wondering inquiry. 

No one spoke, for as Georgie, with her 
smart remarks, always turned the savans^ 
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as she called them, into ridicule, her pre- 
sence generally had the effect of checking 
for awhile their little outbursts of literary 
enthusiasm. 

" So," said the young lady, with the cool 
effrontery which was her wont, "there is 
still one branch of art unrepresented in this 
charming coterie. May I offer my own 
pencil ? I assure you I am a first-rate cari- 
caturist.'* 

Lady Ida had laid down the manuscript 
when Georgie entered the room, and though 
she had not yet spoken, she was looking at 
her daughter in a wrapt sort qf way. 
Georgie was Lady Ida's weakness; she 
delighted in that ^^ espieghrie of manner" 
which the world called "rudeness;" and 
she constantly averred that^ if Georgie would 
only " trammel herself with the convention- 
alities of knowledge, she would be one of 
the shining lights of the age/' Poor little 
Georgie I she had at least the wisdom to 
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know that this exalted opinion of her 
powers was but another phase of her . 
mother's madness ; and owing, perhaps, to 
the high development of her bump of dis- 
respect, she treated it with her usual 
derision. 

''Now, dear mother, don't you think it 
is time to descend from Parnassus, and re- 
tire quietly to bed. You will be but the 
ghost of yourself to-morrow, if you sit up 
much later." 

The poet made a gesture of regret. 

" Povero / 1 am very sorry, but it is nearly 
two. Your poem probably will not bear 
daylight ; well, let me see, I will read it for 
you myself to-morrow evening, if you like." 

The youthful versifier, who worshipped at 
Georgie's shrine, and who had but rarely 
even a bone thrown him by his goddess, 
blushed and faltered endless thanks. 

" Let me look at it, though," she said, as 
she took it from her mother's hand. " Oh^ 
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most classical hexameters. I take back my 
promise. Why, they would break my jaw^ 
Now if you had warbled forth an idyll, or 
chirruped an ode to your mistress* beauty, I 
would have done my best for you ; but I 
cannot stand Lemprihre in rhyme." 

Georgie had picked up a good deal of 
literary cant, and she often made it stand 
her in the stead of deeper learning. 

The disconcerted poet pocketed his con- 
demned verses with a sigh, and with the 
rest of the company prepared to accept Miss 
Georgie's somewhat summary dismissal. 

" Packed them all off, mama, '* she 
said, as the last coat-tail disappeared round 
the drawing-room door. "Why did you 
not send them away before ? You should 
have been in bed long ago ; you know Dr. 
White said you were to keep early hours." 

" You are a naughty child, my darling. I 
am a&aid you have offended some of my 
valued friends and coadjutors/' 
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*'Pah! they will all come again to- 
morrow, never fear ; you are far too great a 
star for them to exist out of your radi- 
ance. But if it amuses you to have those 
delectable beings dangling after you, it is 
quite the same to me — only I would rather 
dance with Clive." 

"Aunt Sophy will be here to-morrow 
with such a story," said Lady Ida, as her 
daughter pushed her upstairs to bed ; " and 
in the morning I have promised to talk to 
Jones for a couple of hours about his new 
invention ; and in the afternoon De Fort is 
coming to practise some music for Lady 
Clarence's concert. I shall never have time 
to listen to your aunt." 

" So much the better. It is all nonsense ; 
Aunt Sophy and her old-fashioned notions 
must be pooh-poohed. Anyhow, come 
what may, I intend to do as I like, so now 
good night." And off Georgie tripped to 
her room, murmuring to herself, " What 
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fools old women are, to be sure, for think- 
ing they know so much better than we 
young ones 1 Why, neither mama nor 
Aunt Sophy can take care of themselves the 
least bit in the world 1" 

And you, bright Georgie, let us see how 
much more successful you are in feathering 
your own little nestie with soft down. And 
Georgie fell asleep, thinking over the past 
dances, and counting on her fingers how 
many hours must elapse before the next 
amusement and excitement would begin ; 
for the morrow's fSte would bring again the 
hero of her young romance, the handsome, 
dashing Oswald Clive. Georgie had known 
him but a few days, and was scarcely in 
love as yet ; she was too merry and saucy 
to be easily caught, yet her wings were 
somewhat singed, and as she sauntered down 
the lawn with her chaperon at Mrs. Vernon's 
garden-party on the following day, the 
sight of Mr. Clive was no unpleasing one. 
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" Philosophy I — ^what on earth do you 
know about philosophy ? I should not have 
imagined it was a study much in your line," 
she exclaimed, as she joined the group of 
people to whom he was talking, and heard 
the last word. 

He turned, with a start. 

" My philosophy consists in trying to 
endure patiently the vain hunt I have had, 
searching for you in this dense crowd," he 
said, as he shook her hand warmly. 

"Very neatly put, considering you were 
not talking, or even thinking of me at all. 
Well, I suppose this slap-dash age has a 
good deal of philosophy about it, though it 
is rather startling to hear the word coolly 
coming from your lips in the middle of a 
crowded fSte." 

" I suppose you mean that people are so 
worn-out and indolent that they take 
things as they come, and call it philosophy." 

" Just so ; but I thought you were of a 
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more energetic and impulsive temperament. 
I am disappointed, that is all/' 

Georgie dropped her eyes, . or she "would 
have met a look which would have fully 
convinced her of the absence of coldness in 
Oswald Olive's nature. 

" Miss Trant might fear me did she know 
how thoroughly I am the victim of impulse. 
Better — yes, better she should think me 
cold and philosophical — for my own welfare 
I wish to Heaven I were I" 

There was a deep passion in these almost 
whispered tones which, for a moment, 
silenced Georgie. She looked up at him, 
and met his earnest gaze. 

" How odd you are to-day !" she said, her 
readiness of tongue forsaking her. " Has 
anything happened since last night ?" 

'' The world does not always treat one 
the same, Miss Trant, and' my philosophy 
will not weigh in the balance against its 
fickleness." 
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*' The world 1 — I hate the world !" cried 
Georgie, *^if by the world you mean society. 
I despise its conventionalities, its etiquette, 
its humbug I I wish to goodness I could 
get away from its odious trammels for ever !" 

" * Oh ! that the desert were my dwellmg-place, 
With one sweet spirit for my minister, 
That I might all forget the human race, 
And, hating no one, love but only her !^ " 

suggested Clive, quoting a great poet, as he 
smiled on his companion. 

"Yes, that is the kind of thing," cried 
Georgie, laughing, — ''a sort of Robinson 
Crusoe existence." 

" And could you really bear such a life — 
away from all the surroundings you have 
had from childhood — the friends, luxuries, 
comforts of your home ?" 

" Oh ! it would be delightful ! — something 
new, you know." 

" But when its newness wore off, fair lady, 
and you could not get back to your old 
place, what would happen then ?" 
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" Then I could grow philosophical, and 
bear it, I suppose," said Georgie, with a 
pout. 

" Who is cold now ? Believe me, phi- 
losophy will not help you much, unless the 
stronger and warmer sentiment born of 
kindred sympathy be found in your desert." 

" Ah ! then you are not a philosopher, 
and never will be, however hard you may 
try. It lurks not in those large black eyes. 
All the philosophers I have ever seen at 
mama's tea-parties have been shrivelled, 
withered, little men. I fancy, too, that 
dirtiness forms a leading feature in a phi- 
losopher's creed, for, like the monks, I am 
sure they never change their habits." 

Mr. Clive smiled as he bent low over his 
companion. 

*' Is not the faith of love an easier and 
more womanly creed to learn? Do you 
think you could be taught it by me, dear 
Georgie ?" 
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"(7a dipmd^^ was the saucy answer. 
"The savans think me rather obtuse, for 
they always stop their wise conversation 
when I approach." 

" All the more reason why you should 
not disturb them, but consent at once to 
enter my new school." 

" Are you sure you would not be a hard 
task-master ?" 

Mr. Clive winced. " Life is a hard road," 
he said, " but love has a magic to take the 
edge off some of the stones." 

" Then your creed is not Utopian. I 
don't think I, have the pluck to try it," said 
the pert tongue, though Georgie's eyes were 
instinct with tenderness the while. 

"Have the attributes of the master him- 
self no power to make his creed an attract- 
ive one ? 

" Upon my word, Mr. Clive, you are un- 
bearable — you have grown so conceited. 

VOL. I. c 
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■Yes, Sir Henry, this is our valse. — Ex- 



cuse me, Mr. Clive, we must talk philosophy 
some other time." And with a smile and a 
nod to the enraged Clive, she was in another 
moment lost in the mazes of the waltz with 
Sir Henry Wilbraham. 

They stopped at last, gasping for breath, 
as people do in a crowded room on a hot 
afternoon. 

" What is that I hear about philosophy, 
Miss Trant? Surely Clive does not give 
way to that sort of thing ?" 

'* Indeed he does, and so do L I assure 
you I am a great philosopher." 

" May I ask to which sect you belong — 
to that of the Epicureans or the Stoics ? " 

" To the Stoics, I should imagine, for my 
creed resolves itself into taking things as 
they come." 

" That is a very poor sort of doctrine." 

" Do you know a better ?" 

" I am happy to say I do. Do your duty 
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in that state of life into which it has pleased 
God to call you." 

Georgie looked at him with wondering 
eyes. 

" What do you mean ?" she said. " What 
duty can you have but to please yourself?" 

" Every one has a duty to perform, from 
the king on his throne to the commonest 
labourer who works for hire." 

This was altogether new doctrine for 
Georgie, and she remained silent for some 
minutes. At last she said, 

" And your duty, Sir Henry, may I ask 
what it is ?" 

" To look after the tenantry and people 
on my estate in Hants, and see that they 
have food and clothing for their bodies, and 
schools wherein their souls may be trained 
for Heaven." 

" How very odd !" suggested . Georgie. 
" You deserve great credit." 

"I do not look for human praise, nor 

c2 
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should I have mooted this subject to-day, 
but that you professed to accept a false 
philosophy. Forgive me, Miss Trant, if I 
have seemed rude." 

Sir Henry had taken a great fancy to 
Georgie*s bright genial ways, though he 
pitied her for what he called the falseness 
of her education ; for while Lady Ida had 
been devoted to her literary clique, Georgie 
had been left to pick up such wai& and 
strays of knowledge as she could ; and now 
that she was old enough to enter society, 
she was allowed to lounge about the world 
after her own fashion, and to fire her 
random shots at people and things in 
general, with no one to check their wildness 
or stop their dangerous course. 

" I wonder if I could do anything useful 
if I were to try ?" asked Georgie, half of 
herself and half of her companion. 

There was an amused twinkle in Sir 
Henry's eye. 
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" Now you are laughing at me ; you had 
better tell me I am au idiot at once." 

"Excuse me, my dear Miss Trant, I was 
only smiling at the naive simplicity which 
can own to never having tried to be use- 
ful." 

"Well, I have everything I want — no- 
thing to think of but how to amuse myself 
What would you have me do? — make 
puddings or darn stockings ?" 

"My dear young lady, this is scarcely 
fair questioning. I have no right to lecture 
you ; besides, I do not wish to make you an 
enemy for life by my truisms." 

" Tell me instantly what you consider to 
be a woman's duty," cried Georgie, some- 
what angrily, as she stamped her little foot. 

" That is a vague question. A woman's 
duty must depend on her position. My 
ideas, too, on the subject are so little in ac- 
cordance with the realities of the present 
day, that I had perhaps better remain 
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silent ; but it would indeed grieve me to see 
my wife, had I one, lend herself to the 
follies of the age, and spend her time 
gadding about perpetually in frivolous 
amusement, while the graver but perhaps 
less attractive duties of life remained unper- 
formed." 

*^ With real love would come the desire 
to do what was right and good, I should 
imagine," said Georgie, rather soberly. "Half 
the women who gad about, as you call it, 
have married for position." 

"There is the mischief. My dear Miss 
Trant, no girl who was ever likely to do 
right or act honestly could marry a man she 
did not love for mere position." 

" Bravo !" said Georgie, her bright eyes 
flashing, and her colour heightening, " that 
is a crushing blow for most of your acquamt- 
ances, but I commend it. Look you. Sir 
Henry, if ever I bring down on my head 
the onus of the small-minded petty clique in 
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the midst of which my life has had its be- 
ginning, by what is called an ^imprudent 
marriage,' will you stand my friend, re- 
membering the lesson you have given me 
to-day." 

" I hope I may always claim the privilege 
of being your friend, Miss Trant." 

" Done I Now let us shake hands on it,' 
And the mischievous little face beamed with 
delight ; " look at my dear old last-century 
aunt, sitting the model of propriety in the 
comer; wouldn't she look grimmer than 
fell Death himself, if she knew I had just 
struck up an eternal friendship with a man I 
But come along, let us go and talk to the old 
lady a little, for verily I believe some day 
she will refuse, in sober earnest, to take me 
out any more." 
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CHAPTER 11. 

STRUGGLING LITERATI. 

TTIIVE o'clock tea at Mrs. Baird's I A very 
-*- different sort of entertainment from 
the fashionable afternoon sippings which go 
on daily in the drawing-rooms of the rich. 
Not that Mrs. Baird was exactly poor ; she 
was an independent, strong-minded American 
widow, with great pretensions to much 
learning — a bony, sinewy, repellent-looking 
woman, of what is called " a certain age." 
Her hard unpleasing voice, and a knock- 
you-down sort of manner, which may have 
been only the crust that encloses a kindly 
heart, did not, however, serve to win for 
her much love or confidence. She thought, 
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perhaps, that her manner impressed her asso- 
ciates with an idea of her cleverness; and cer- 
tainly the habit she had of pooh-poohing 
the frivolities and short-comings of others 
somewhat awed and silenced those who did 
not set up for the high standard of moral 
and intellectual excellence to which Mrs. 
Baird aspired. Georgie Trant alone seemed 
unconvinced of Mrs. Baird's superiority, and 

* 

allowed her glib tongue to utter its smart 
nothings, and fire its pert stinging little 
shots, utterly regardless of the presence of 
the great American blue-stocking. Follow- 
ing in the wake of most democrats, Mrs. 
Baird nursed, with an unacknowledged feel- 
ing of pride, that little bit of tuft whose 
possession put Lady Ida Trant on a higher 
elevation than herself, and on every possible 
occasion she marched out for general parade 
every scintilla of friendship which existed 
between them, with a pertinacity which not 
unfrequently evoked a smile. Thus, sharp 
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as she was sometimes on poor little Georgie, 
that young lady was her mother's child, and 
was therefore treated with more leniency 
than » frivolous girls " were wont to receive 
from the dreaded Mrs. Baird. 

But to return to the five o'clock repast. 
It was no ante-prandial idling, where the 
refreshing beverage of the East was drunk, 
oiit of delicate and beauteous Sevres, in the 
midst of a dolce-far'niente only awakened 
into anything like vivacity when the renown- 
ed tongue of scandal raised its piquant 
voice. Not that scandal was not rife at 
Mrs. Baird's. Where has it not a tarrying 
place? 

Bat her tea was a meal — a meal, too, at 
which elegance presided not I^ as on the 
present occasion, Mrs. Baird expected 
friends, she supplied two plates of thick 
bread and batter instead of one, and order- 
ed a few more cups and saucers of common 
delf to be placed on the black tea-tray, while 
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she herself presided over the repast behind 
a hissing urn. The good lady dined at one 
o'clock, and looked forward to her tea as a 
great "refresher," after the several inter- 
mediate hours had been devoted to some 
erudite and abstruse pamphlet. Of 
poetry Mrs. Baird was entirely devoid ; she 
imagined that she delighted in the immortal 
works of some of the great bards, but the 
sense of appreciation of the beautiful dwelt 
not in her. Amid the musty atmosphere of 
her books and papers, there was no effort 
at producing that streak of beauty which 
an artistic mind will create for itself, even 
though its possessor be destined to dwell 
in a pauper's hovel. Mrs. Baird's home was 
cold, rigid, matter-of-fact ; and yet notwith- 
standing its generally repulsive aspect, it was 
the resort of many who, struggling for 
literary honours, met there to discuss their 
common successes, and to give way, as they 
did, on some more special occasions, at 
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Lady Ida's, to a little literary dissipation. 

At the present meeting some three or 
four people were seated at the table ; but 
the main line of the conversation was being 
well worked by the mistress of the house, 
who was addressing herself to a grey-headed, 
pleasant-looking man, by profession a limner 
of fair women, but whose success in life had 
hitherto been but small. He managed to 
earn his bread and cheese, and might, as far 
as merit goes, have done better things, if he 
had had that one influential friend who is so 
necessary to give every beginner a start in 
life. Years, however, had passed over him, 
and the opening had never come ; still he 
was of a cheerful, hopeful temperament, 
and did not despair. " Old Dillon," as his 
familiars called him, was always on the 
look-out for the bright day which was yet to 
dawn. 

Just now he was being talked down by 
his hostess, who was declaiming largely on 
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her favourite topic, "The Education of 
Women." 

" You are kept back by their ignorance ; 
turned into puppets — mere dancing-dolls to 
keep pace with their frivolity. Pah ! I 
loathe the sight of those machines calling 
themselves men, who pass their time talk- 
ing senseless nothings with a parcel of fool- 
ish, empty-headed girls. Educate them, 
my dear sir, educate them ; make them fit 
helpmates for man. When God created 
Eve, it was as a companion to dwell with 
man on equal terms." 

"Yes, and she fell." 

It was the poet who spoke. He loved 
Georgie with her little weaknesses, and 
had moreover a poet's tenderness for frail 
women. 

" She did," answered Mrs. Baird, as she 
turned round sharply on him ; " and through 
her fall brought all the levity and folly with 
which the world abounds. Every woman 
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thinks, because she is a daughter of Eve, she 
is to copy her shortcomings." 

She turned her back on him, and pursued 
her conversation with her hoary-headed 
friend — 

" To quote one who has written on the 
subject, after careful thought, * In women 
we love that which is natural ; we admire 
that which is acquired ; we shun that which 
is artificial.' And to what does the present 
system of education lead ? It indeed gives 
us * all the evil and none of the good ; it pre- 
sents us with the ignorance of that which is 
natural without its artlessness, and the cun- 
ning of that which is artificial without its 
acquirements. It gives us little to admire, 
less to love, and much to despise.' Yes, 
they must be educated, my dear sir ; their 
heads must be filled with wisdom and know- 
ledge, that they may be prevented from 
dragging men backwards down to the level 
of their own puerility. You, I feel sure. 
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will feel the force of these remarks, and, for 
your own sake, must see how earnestly it is 
to be desired that women should be raised 
out of their present state of intellectual de- 
gradation." 

The pleasant-looking painter felt anything 
but inclined to agree with Mrs, B^rd ; in 
fact, he was far too great an admirer of true 
womanliness to wish the entire sex to re- 
semble this stern sister. Besides, though 
his life had been a solitary one, he had a 
vivid recollection of an affectionate and 
tender mother, at whose knee he had knelt 
as a child, and who had soothed with loving 
care the sorrows and trials of his infancy. 
So, a smile in his honest eyes the while, he 
merely suggested, in answer to this out- 
break, that it were well if Mrs. Baird had 
been born a man. 

A gleam of satisfaction lighted up her 
face, but no one knew whether it was at the 
implied compliment, or at the sight of a 
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carriage which at that moment stopped at 
the door. 

Lady Ida had arrived. So bitten was she 
with the mania for being considered a 
" blue," that she not unfrequently passed an 
hour in Mrs. Baird's parlour. This time, 
however, the riunion was not likely to be 
as serious and intent on literary matters as 
usual, for Miss Georgie followed her mother 
out of the carriage, and, with her fresh 
young beauty, filled the little dingy room 
with light. 

Mrs. Baird was almost angry. 

*' To what am I indebted for the honour 
of this visit?" she asked, addressing the 
yoimg lady with a stiff bow. 

^' I am tired of dancing, so I have come 
to learn to be clever." And she sat down 
on a formal-looking chair. "Dear! how 
very uncomfortable ! Why, one can't help 
being demure on such a seat as this I" 

The men of the party immediately offered 
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cushions, footstools, everything the room 
afforded. The little beauty covered up her 
face with her delicately-gloved hands in 
mock confusion. 

*' Don't look at me or speak to me, 
please, or Mrs. Baird will send me away ; 
and 1 have really come to hear how people 
make clever talk. I want to be initiated 
in the art — everybody says I am such a 
fool." 

" Oh, Georgie, you promised to sit quiet- 
ly, and not speak," said Lady Ida in a whining 
tone, " and now you are convulsing every- 
body, as you always do, and putting an end 
to all our intellectual intercourse." 

On the strength of this admonition, Miss 
Georgie sat very demurely for some minutes, 
till a little startled-looking man, who had 
been absorbed in contemplation of her ever 
since her arrival — for never before had any- 
one so lovely crossed his path — suddenly re- 
collected that no one was doing the honours 
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of the feast, and thereupon he handed her 
one of the plates of thick bread and butter. 
At this Georgie, whose vein was decidedly 
comic, went off into an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter, the silver tones of her clear young 
voice waking the echoes of that still old 
house as they had never been awakened 
before. 

" Georgie, my darling, how can you be so 
naughty ?" asked her mother. 

" I am very sorry, mama, but you 
savans are so irresistibly funny. You 
amuse me much more than people do in the 
great world, where everybody knows how 
to behave himself. Now do for once con- 
descend to small things, Mrs. Baird, and let 
us be jolly. Introduce me to your guests. 
I wish to make them all ray personal friends. 
I am sure I should get on with some of 
them. Mr. Blencowe, I have seen be- 
fore;" and she held out her hand to the 
poet. " How are the hexameters getting 
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on ? — give them up and write a burlesque- 



you will succeed far better. In this loco- 
motive age people have not time to be 

classical." 

'* Georgie, you will make Mrs. Baird seri- 
ously angry. 

*' Wherefore, mama ? Mrs. Baird has a 
great deal too much good sense to be angry 
with me. You know a little leaven leaven- 
eth the whole lump, and I am sure this lump 
wants leavening, for anything more formal 
and prim could not be imagined. Some of 
my nonsense, as you call it, will wake up the 
general stillness, and I shall be metamor- 
phosed into all sorts of shapes in the next 
scraps of literature given to the world. 
Mrs. Baird sees it in that light, don't you, 
dear ?" and the little gloved hand was plac- 
ed gingerly on the hard bony shoulder. 

In spite of herself a smile for a moment 
passed over the face of the hard-featured 
woman. 

d2 
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*' Brava !" cried Georgia. " I have gain- 
ed the day ; she isn't a bit angry I I may do 
as I like ; so I am going to have some tea, 
and a tiny piece of that delicious-looking 
bread-and-butter by way of becoming initiat- 
ed. Then everybody is going to tell me what 
he or she can do, and so I shall be elected in 
due form a member of this erudite literary 
clique. Nonsense is my line ; by way of a 
clever term, suppose we call it verve comique. 
Pray what is yours ?" And she looked across 
at the startled man. 

"Now, Miss Trant, this is really past en- 
during!" said Mrs. Baird, when Georgie paus- 
ed and gave her the opportunity to speak. 
" Turning those so far superior to your- 
self in intellect and literary acquirements 
thus flagrantly into ridicule, is — dear Lady 
Ida will, I feel sure, excuse me for saying 
so — is not the action of a gentlewoman, and 
I must ask my valued friend not to allow 
our coterie to be again broken in upon in 
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this manner. You ought to be aware, 
young lady, that they are matters of grave 
importance which are discussed here — sub- 
jects which materially affect the welfare of 
nations." 

Georgie laughed. 

"Do you remember -^sop's fable about the 
fly which sat on the axle-tree of the chariot 
wheel and said, * What a dust do I raise !' 
I leave you to point it." Then she turned 
to her mother as she went out of the door, 
" I will remain in the carriage till you are 
ready, mama. I should be sorry to make 
any further raid among these brilliant wits. 
Ta-ta, dear old Baird; we shall understand 
each other better some day." 

"That girl is no fool, if she were only 
educated, but she is most unpleasantly flip- 
pant," was Mrs. Baird's remark, as Georgie 
tripped off down the tiny garden. 

Lady Ida made her friends a lengthy 
apology for the intrusion of her troublesome 
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daughter; and the even course of their 
literary discussions being disturbed for that 
day, she then took her leave; and the other 
members of the little coterie following her 
example, Mrs. Baird was soon left alone 
with the painter. 

" So that is Lady Ida's daughter," he said, 
as he pulled one of the horsehair chairs 
close to the table, and sat down as if for a 
chat. " How is it we have never seen that 
bright little beauty before ? I had no idea 
Lady Ida was the mother of anything half 
so lovely I" 

'' Beauty is only skin-deep," said Mrs. 
Baird ; " she is a saucy little minx I For 
ray part, I cannot think how Lady Ida 
tolerates her impertinences ; if she were my 
child, I would lock her up on bread and 
water." 

" Oh, no, no I" answered the painter, 
laughing. " * A thing of beauty is a joy for 
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ever ' — you would delight in her, as Latdy 
Ida does." 

" Good gracious I Mr. Dillon, what am I 
to think ? — that a steady-going, middle-aged 
man like yourself has suddenly become be- 
witched by that little empty-headed doll ?" 

" Not at all ! — not at all, my dear 
madam. But I will own her beauty has 
impressed me — it is so fresh and natural ; 
and as for her being empty-headed, that 
child is by no means wanting in natural 
ability." 

"She is uncultivated — totally ignorant; 
* her mind is a wilderness, through want of 
care.' You know what our great Bacon 
says, * A man's nature runs either to herbs 
or weeds ; therefore let him seasonably 
water the one and destroy the other.' Now 
Georgie's mind is neither watered, trained, 
pruned, nor looked after in any way. I don't 
believe she ever opens a book." 
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" The world will be her task-master, and 
tuition may perhaps come too soon," was 
the answer, given in a grave voice. 

" Well, she gets her amusement out of the 
world now ; she is always dancing and flirt- 
ing — there is one Clive she raves incessant- 
ly about. I can't think where Lady Ida's 
senses are to allow it, but the girl always 
gets her own way." 

** She is so taking, I am not surprised. 
But who is Clive? — was he ever in the 
States ?" 

" That is more than I can tell you. I do 
not interest myself about her follies, only I 
hear of Oswald Clive till I am tired of his 
name." 

" Oswald ! — then it must be the same. 
Good gracious ! is that fair girl on friendly 
terms with him ? " 

"Hoity-toity! Mr. Dillon, why, we are 
weaving a romance ! What do you know 
about Miss Georgie's lover ?" 
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" Nothing — not much, at least," and Mr. 
Dillon looked as if he regretted having been 
surprised into speaking. " I have no right 
to allude to the past ; we have both had to 
struggle up the social ladder. Clive has 
probably got to the top. It is not my place 
to drag him back. Let the aristocrats pick 
holes in each other's jackets, we workers 
from among the people should give a hand 
in all good faith to our brother-toilers." 

" That is true enough," said Mrs. Baird. 
" You are an honest man, Mr. Dillon ; and 
there are few such to be met with in these 
days, goodness knows ! Let each bear his 
own burden. If we were to interfere be- 
tween Miss Georgie and Mr. Clive, flippant 
answers and no thanks would be our only 
recompense." 

"What is he doing now?" asked Mr. 
Dillon — " by way of a profession, I mean." 

" Nothing, I should think. He seems to 
spend his time gadding about at all the lords' 
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and ladies' great entertainments. What did 
he do in the States ?" 

Mr. Dillon laughed. 

" That is a difficult question to answer," 
he said ; " a little of all sorts, so that money 
came to the fore. I should rather like to 
see him, but perhaps he would wish to avoid 



me now." 



" Afraid his antecedents might be raked 
up— eh r 

" Well, we won't say any more about him 
at present. Will you take me to Lady Ida's 
next soiree ?" asked Dillon. 

" Oh I indeed, are you going to turn de- 
faulter at my social board, in order to wor- 
ship at that wax doll's feet ? " 

The clever American widow had got just 
a little bit of an almost unacknowledged lik- 
ing for painter Dillon. 

** Far be it from my thoughts, my dear 
madam ; but my curiosity has been some- 
what excited by the little episode of to-day ; 
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besides, from a business point of view, I think 
a portrait of that fair girl hung next 3'ear in 
a good light on the Academy walls might 
be of £ s. d. benefit to me." 

" Ah I well, the main chance must not 
be wholly disregarded, notwithstanding the 
great longing which we both have to see 
Art and Literature reign triumphant in the 
land. I will do my best to get you intro- 
duced at Lady Ida's," said the widow, as 
she shook hands with this the last of her 
guests. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE TWICKENHAM VILLA.* 

ON the banks of the river, near Twicken- 
ham, there is to be found, nestling 
among fresh green trees, a calm, tranquil 
retreat, a little home of love and poetry. 
The crimson beautj^ of the setting sun shines 
in full gorgeousness on the water, which 
flows on its pellucid way beneath the win- 
dows, radiant with those thousand varieties of 
colour that art, with all its wondrous power, 
can but so feebly copy from nature. 

On a sofa in the drawing-room, sufficient- 
ly in the shadow not to be inconvenienced by 
the bright light, there is lounging a listless 
female form. No work or books are scatter- 
ed about, as though they had been recently 
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used, but she who has thrown herself down to . 
revel in the departing sunlight is lying there 
in almost statuesque stillness. Her head is 
resting on her folded arms, while her 
thoughts are evidently wandering far away ; 
and she is either poring over some present 
worry, or dreaming over the history of some 
by-gone event, pregnant with individual inter- 
est. Girlhood had passed, but only to be suc- 
ceeded by the fuller charms and richer 
graces of womanhood — and Mathilde d'Au- 
bign6, as she lies there in the sunlight, is 
seen to no mean advantage. The faultless 
symmetry of her figure is set off by a dark 
blue dress, irreproachable in fit and form, 
its full colour contrasting with the pure 
whiteness of her delicate throat. And 
she is beautiful — of that rich beauty which 
consists in warm colouring and passionate 
expression. Masses of auburn hair crown 
her head in well-trained profusion ; her eyes 
are large and restless — they seem to tell of 
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the incessant wanderings of her thoughts to 
scenes and events where those with whom 
she lives in daily contact cannot follow her ; 
while her large full lips reveal the existence 
of strong passions, which education and cir- 
cumstances may perchance keep in control, 
but which, nevertheless, burn with latent 
force, subject to the ebb and flow of their 
owner's will. At length, with a start and a 
shake, as though she would jerk off some 
disagreeable impression, she raises herself, 
brought back again, as it were on a sudden, 
to a participation in the scenes of actual life, 
by a loud ringing at the outer bell. Scarcely 
has she had time to arrange herself in an 
attitude of negligent ease when the door 
opens softly, and Mr. Clive walks unan- 
nounced into the room. 

" At last, Mr. Clive I I thought you had 
forgotten your way to this quiet little nook." 
And she gave him her hand with the easy 
familiarity of an old friend. " Now sit 
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down and amuse me, fori am weary, weary, 
weary. I sit and look at that dreamy water, 
shimmering on for ever and for aj^e, till my 
every sense seems stagnated." 

" Why you stop here I can't conceive. A 
woman with your attractions ought not to 
be buried in this out-of-the-way retreat. 
Any other than yourself would start oif at 
once for Paris." 

" Nonsense I That other being burdened 
with the same circumstances as myself 
would do as I do — wait. To quote Talley- 
rand — ' Le commencement de la fin ' is near 
at hand, and then " 

*' But how you can wait so quietly is a 
mystery to me. Is there no feeling of 
rebellion in that little fluttering heart ? To 
one who has seen you as I have, giving way 
to the delicious madness of some strong 
excitement, and revelling in its pleasures, 
this present calm is almost incomprehensi- 
ble." 
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She laughed a little low, soft laugh, that 
fell like music on the ear. 

" You do not know the power of will of 
which I am capable. I have lain for many 
a long hour, and weighed rebellion and 
obedience in a pair of golden scales; and 
perfect quiescence for the present, at least, 
has always borne down heaviest in the 
balance. So having made a compact with 
myself to let common sense triumph for once, 
I am bound not to break it." 

He took her hand caressingly. 

"But what makes you think an end is 
coming ? As far as my eye can reach, good 
strong fences seem to hedge you in on every 
side." 

"There is a gap — there is a gap; but 
until it widens, you are too blind to see it 
without spectacles. No, no, leave me to 
my own devices for the present. And now 
tell me, how are you getting on in town ? 
You know I take a vivid interest in your 
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proceedings. Have you smashed any more 
butterfly existences, as you did at Spa? 
Poor Flora, I wonder if she has forgiven 
and forgotten you?" 

" Ah ! how can you allude to those hor- 
rors thus slightingly ?" And a shiver passed 
over him. 

" Oh ! I daresay she will get another 
lover soon — comfort yourself You know 
La Rochefoucauld's maxim, * Quand on a le 
coeur encore agit^, par les restes d'une pas- 
sion, on est plus pr^s d'en prendre une nou- 
velle que quand on est entierement gu^ri." 

And there was a dare-devil look in the 
large eyes, before which even he blenched, and 
felt he would rather be her friend than her 
foe. She laughed again that soft, low laugh 
which had so much music in it, and laid her 
white hand on his shoulder. 

" Have you been up late at night late- 
ly, amico? Your nerves seem somewhat 
shaken." 

VOL. I. E 
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"Let us change the conversation," he 
said, hurriedly. " Why will you, who are 
so good and gentle, always try to torture 
me by referring to the one only episode in 
my life I cannot bear to look back on ?" 

"Because it is the only link that binds 
us together," she answered, in a calm under- 
tone. 

"A link of crime !" he muttered. " Can 
Heaven smile on it ?" 

She started to her feet, and her large 
eyes flashed. 

" Good heavens I is this the return for 
my devotion ? Did I save you, at the risk 
of my own reputation, simply to see you 
shake and shiver over bygone recollections 
every time we meet ? I did not think you 
were such a drivelling coward, Oswald 
Clive I" 

"Coward I am none," he answered, 
rousing himself as if with an efibrt. " I 
have faced dangers, battled with diflSculties, 
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and flinched never. Since I fled from my 
father's house, dreading his just anger for 
having a second time incurred a mass of 
heavy debts, I have lived solely by my 
wits — now luxuriating in princely splendour, 
now doing all but beg for the next day's 
bread." 

'' Begging I — no, that you would never 
descend to ; but stealing is nothing I — a 
gentlemanlike vice, which is mildly called 
speculation." 

" Hush I don't call things by hard names. 
Granted that I have made use of chicanery 
and humbug to obtain the gold without 
which I should have died, I have only put 
myself in the wake of others. It was a fair 
encounter ; they might do the like by me. 
If I came off the winner, why, the more 
fools they. But that night at Spa — oh ! 
Mathilde, do you know I start sometimes in 
my sleep, and see those horrors enacted 
again before my eyes." 

e2 
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"The result of bad wine and late suppers, 
I should imagine. Instead of nursing a 
morbid feeling of remorse for what Kismet 
had arranged long before you were born, 
you should thank the lucky star which shone 
over your birthplace, and brought my timely 
aid, to instil a little spirit and manliness into 
you, and bring you back to the regions of 
beauty and plenty." 

*' I thank you from the bottom of my 
heart," he murmured ; " but still I can never 
forget those haunting horrors." 

" Well, let us talk of other matters ; you 
are too childish to be bearable to-night. 
That lazy, dreamy water is a better com- 
panion than you are when you have one of 
your evil moods on you. Why don't you 
pick up a flirtation, and amuse yourself with 
a little harmless love-making ?" 

" And this you suggest in sober earnest ?" 
and he looked at her askance. 

"Well, why not ? — ^it would do you worlds 
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of good. You need not get into any serious 
entanglement, you know. Upon my word, 
I think the lively sallies of some witty 
woman would drive all this nonsense out of 
your head sooner than anything — that is to 
say, if you are clever enough to pick out for 
preference a good specimen of Eve's daugh- 
ters." 

'* I never supposed you would have 
allowed the place of friend to be supplied 
by another. I am indeed disappointed." 
But there was a manifest tone of relief in 
the way in which these words were uttered, 
which showed how little they spoke the 
truth. 

" Look here, Mr. Clive. For once and for 
ever let us understand each other. The 
friendship which for some months has existed 
between us, has — I see it full well — dragged 
itself, as far as any warm feeling on your 
part is concerned, to its last limits. That I 
cared for you, God knows, or I should not 
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have risked what I did to serve you ; but 
the perhaps wicked love which prompted 
me to set at naught every conventionality 
for your sake has had its own punishment. 
You mix me up in all your recollections of 
that night of horror which you would fain 
forget, and the very sight of me is loathsome 
to you. Nay, do not speak," and she put 
out her hand to stop him as he rose as 
though to expostulate. " I am your friend 
till death ; in weal or in woe I will serve 
you. You know, or ought to know, that a 
woman can be constant to the one great 
passion of her life — pahl don't interrupt me. 
It has died out, but among its embers you 
may build your faith in my promises. Now 
go, and without fancying that you are rob- 
bing me of my right, lay your prettiest noth- 
ings at sweet Georgie's feet. Oh I you need 
not start. You see, I know your secrets. She 
may amuse you for a time, but I should not 
think you would be fool enough to trouble 
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about her for long. However, that is your 
affair, not mine. Now I have said my say, 
and you have not a word to answer — so 
much the better ; we will revert to the 
subject no more, and when we meet — well, 
the less we meet in future the wiser for 
both." 

"Oh I I cannot bear to part thus I Tell 
me, what are you going to do ?" 

" Wait here till my husband chooses to 
behave himself. Oh I you need not look 
surprised. I have the spirit of endurance 
very strongly developed, and I shall be 
quite " — " happy," she was going to say, 
but she gulped the word up with a sort of 
choke, and substituted "resigned in this 
quiet nook for the Summer, at least. I 
shall have the papers, you know, and an 
occasional whisper from the great world," 
and she laughed with a gay carelessness, as 
a child would who looks forward to a fair 
day for some bright fite. 
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"Can I believe my senses? — ^is all this 
true ?" almost gasped Oswald Clive. " How 
I have been deceived I You can never 
really have loved me I" 

Like all men, he could not bear any wound 
inflicted on his vanity. He longed to throw 
off the shackles of a worn-out passion, which 
bored and tortured him, but he did not like 
the release to come from the woman. 

She threw herself back on the sofa, as 
though to hide a sort of tremulous working 
of her frame, as she answered, with a forced 
expression of gaiety — 

" Love you 1 — well, the love having died 
out does not testify the less that it burned 
fiercely while it lasted. Perhaps this fair 
Georgie may love you longer and better ; if 
she does, come and let me know — but mind 
you give her a fair trial first. Now, as it is 
getting dark, and I do not wish the gossips 
of this small neighbourhood to pull my 
reputation to rags and tatters, suppose we 
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say good-bye," and she held out her hand. 

He bent over it and kissed it. 

" Mathilde, I cannot leave you thus," he 
*nurmured. 

She started up. ^' You must — you shall, 
if I wish it !" Then, changing her tone to a 
light, bantering one, " Don't grow senti- 
mental — it's mawkish, and bores one to 
death. Come, be off, for it is really very 
late. If you are hard-up, let me know. I 
may not be able to help you long, but for 
the time being I am not a pauper." 

He saw it was useless to linger, and so 
beat as graceful a retreat as might be, leav- 
ing Madame d'Aubigne standing by the win- 
dow, gazing with her large gleaming eyes 
out on the rapidly-increasing darkness, as 
its shades crept up on all sides, and stole, 
with a sort of mysterious awe, over the 
lowly murmuring waters. 

She stood thus immoveable for some 
minutes, leaning her forehead, as though to 

I 
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cool its fevered heat, against the cold glass 
of the window, until she heard the horse 
which was to bear Mr. Clive back to town 
trotting quickly from the door; then she 
turned sharply round. 

" Well, if all other ventures fail, I can 
become an actress. There's some comfort 
in knowing of what one's powers are capa- 
ble," she said, and she laughed, but the 
music was all gone out of the sharp metallic 
ring which now echoed through the dark- 
ness. '^ He has taken his dismissal like a 
man. What a fool I was to risk so much 
for him I But self-recrimination is a mis- 
take. We have not done with one another 
yet, Oswald Clive I" and she sat down once 
more on the sofa, and buried her face. 

For some time nothing was heard in the 
room save the ticking of the large French 
clock on the mantelshelf. Once something 
like a sob burst from among the sofa 
cushions ; but even in solitude and darkness 
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Mathilde d'Aubign^ would not allow her 
heart to triumph long over her head. She 
rose and rang for a light ; and when the old 
servant, who had nursed her in his arms as 
a child, placed it on the table, and looked 
up in his young mistress' face, the storm 
had passed ; the large eyes beamed kindly 
on him as they were wont, and the " Bring 
some coffee, Jerome — I have letters to write 
to-night," had no shade of either bitterness 
or sorrow in its tones. No one would ever 
have guessed what weeks of self-reasoning, 
what wakeful nights the last half hour's 
conversation had cost her. But the worst 
was over now, and as she sipped her coffee, 
and sat with her pen in her hand, dreaming 
over the paper, she felt she had decided 
wisely so far. She had undertaken to fight 
out herself, with her own weapons, the great 
battle of life, and this was the onset. Os- 
wald Clive was an obstacle in the field- 
chart her busy brain had of late been 
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mapping out, and he must be removed for 
a time. A strong presentiment that they 
could never be total strangers to each other 
made it perhaps less hard to send him thus 
from her side. There was that in both their 
past lives which linked them strongly to 
each other, and she looked on Georgie as a 
harmless plaything for the time being. 

Madame d'Aubign^'s had been a strange 
life. She was the daughter of an old French 
general, who had married, when advanced 
in years, a somewhat faded English beauty, 
with more brains than reputation, and more 
eztravagant tastes than money wherewith 
to satisfy them. He only lived till his 
young daughter was about three years old ; 
and then he died, and left her and her 
mother almost penniless. Perhaps the only 
thing the mother really loved was that 
bright, beauteous little Mathilde ; yet the 
child was early initiated in the ways and 
habits of a fast, independent life, and she 
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was an apt scholar. At the age of sixteen, 
to save herself and her mother from starva- 
tion, she had contracted a marriage with 
M. d'Aubigne, the somewhat imbecile son 
of a rich manufacturer at Lyons. The mar- 
riage had turned out a blank. His friends 
were infuriated at his mesalliance with a 
young adventuress, as they called Mathilde, 
and tormented her with every petty annoy- 
ance that ingenuity could possibly suggest. 
The husband, like many others whose intel- 
lects are below par, had the bump of ma- 
lignity and brutality pretty strongly de- 
veloped ; but Mathilde swallowed the 
aCFronts, and fought with the indignities. 
Her strong will never faltered when an ob- 
ject was to be gained ; for her mother's sake 
she bore it all. If there were contempt and 
scorn, there was at least gold. 

But at last her mother died, and Mathilde 
gave in. She packed up her jewels, all the 
money she could find, and one fine morning 
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left her husband's roof for Spa. For her- 
self she preferred independence, and for 
the rest, '* Where there are brains there 
cannot be actual want," was Mathilde's 
maxim. Nevertheless, she was anxious to 
come to some practical arrangement with 
her husband. He could not find fault with 
her on any subject, but for the one reason 
that she had left him. She was unaccom- 
panied by anyone save old Jerome, who 
had served her father through many a cam- 
paign, and had all an old soldier's devotion 
for his daughter, whom he looked on almost 
as his charge. 

For some time Madame d'Aubign^ led a 
sufficiently quiet, humdrum life to satisfy 
even the most exacting of husband's rela- 
tions ; then the money fell short, or the love 
of play awoke, and startled common sense 
away for a time, and she appeared daily at 
the gaming-tables, taking no very inactive 
part in the exciting contest. There she 
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met Oswald Clive, and for the first time in 
her life she felt there was a passion stronger, 
when it once takes possession of the senses, 
than the mere love of riches and personal 
power can ever prove. For some time she 
gave herself up to the delirium of that wild, 
mad love ; but the spell by which she held 
him was at last ruthlessly snapped. Spa 
became no longer a safe dwelling-place 
for either of them, and they fled to 
England. 

Away from the excitement of this wild, 
adventurous sort of life, prudence once 
more visited Madame d'Aubign^, and she 
turned her thoughts to her husband and his 
relations. What an exaggerated account 
of this scandal must have reached them I 
That separate maintenance, too, on which she 
had so set her heart, how much farther off 
the madness of the last few months had 
driven it. Thus she plied her fertile brain, 
in order to fall, if possible, on some plan 
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whereby to retrieve the lost time ; and the 
first act must be to banish from her presence, 
for a while, at least, the hero of this wilful 
little episode. Then she sat down to write 
a letter to her husband's sister ; she had 
ever been the only one of the family who, 
somewhat fascinated by Mathilde's beauty, 
had more or less warmly advocated her 
cause. And late on in the night she sat, 
weaving a history of the doings of the last 
few months which should assimilate sufficient- 
ly with known facts to bear on its surface 
an appearance of truth — place Mathilde in 
the light of the aggrieved rather than the 
aggressor, and awaken, if possible, a feeling 
of sorrow for her false position. Then the 
long missive had to be copied. Quick and 
clever as she was, there is an old saying 
that they must have good memories who 
would be professional equivocatprs, and 
Mathilde had no wish to forget her lesson. 
At last her evening's work was done, and 
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fshe shut her writing-book with a yawn. 
" If this prove unsuccessful, the next step 
must be a bolder one," she said, as she 
lighted a candle; " but I sincerely trust I 
shall not have to play the saint in this 
stupid English village long. I must buy a 
black dress and quiet bonnet to-morrow, in 
case my precious sister-in-law should accept 
my invitation, and come to see me in my 
prison." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



COUNTRY QUARTERS. 



" T AM very nearly at ray last gasp — 
*- bored to extinction. Ennui — that 
detestable weed which they say is a root of 
English growth — has poisoned every fibre 
in my body. For goodness sake do or say 
something amusing, somebody I" and Miss 
Georgie Trant stretched herself, as she 
rose out of an arm-chair in which she had 
been indulging in forty winks, and then be. 
gan to play at ball with a pair of garden- 
gloves, which, with her hat, had been lying 
for some time past in her lap. 

" There is nobody here but me," said a 
quiet little voice, proceeding from the depths 
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of a book in the farther corner of a pretty, 
bright boudoir. 

Georgie looked round, and saw that the 
only other occupant of the room was a shy 
girl of about seventeen, who was seated on 
a footstool in one of the windows, absorbed 
in some favourite book. 

" Where has everybody gone ?" asked 
Georgie, fairly bewildered that she had 
slept away some three or four people whom 
she had expected still to have seen round 
her. 

" Down to the village to see the schools. 
Lady Ida wanted to investigate the new 
system, and Sir Henry desired me to tell 
you that he thought it would probably bore 
you, so he would not allow them to wake 
you." 

" I should think not, indeed I — return 
with a sudden jerk from a peep into dream- 
land to hear a parcel of dirty little brats 
say their multiplication-table I I should 
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not have forgiven hirn for a month. You 
are always reading, Glory. Put your book 
away, can't you? and come and talk to 
me." 

The young girl did as she was bid, and 
came and knelt down beside Georgie's chair. 
Although they had only been acquainted 
four or five days, a sort of affinity, scarcely 
amounting to a friendship, had been estab- 
lished between them, owing its birth, pro- 
bably, to a striking contrast of character. 

Glory Fane was an orphan, the child of 
Sir Henry Wilbraham's first cousin. Partly 
as a companion to his mother, who was 
much alone during his frequent absences, 
partly out of a desire that she might receive 
proper care and education. Sir Henry had 
offered her a home, and she was now tho- 
roughly domesticated — a member of the 
well-regulated but somewhat monotonous 
household at Brinck Hall, as Sir Henry's 
place in Hampshire had been called for 
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many generations. A long-standing friend- 
ship existed between Lady Ida Trant and 
Lady Wilbraham, although they had seen 
but little of each other for some years past. 
Lady Wilbraham had always been more or 
less of an invalid, and had led a quiet, hum- 
drum life in the country, amusing herself 
with village schools, poor people, and num- 
berless little charitable schemes — in fact, she 
was the Lady Bountiful of the neighbour- 
hood ; and, good methodical old body as 
she was, understood none of the wild vaga- 
ries in which Lady Ida allowed her mind to 
run riot — nor. was she at all versed in that 
sort of superficial literary cant in which Lady 
Ida so freely indulged. Yet in childhood 
they had been friends ; and, as we know 
full well, our childish intimacies cling to us 
and awaken pleasurable recollections, even 
in the darkest and most varied passages of 
after-life; so, influenced by these old memo- 
ries, it was a true pleasure to Lady Wil- 
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brahara when her son told her that, at the 
end of the London season, she might ex- 
pect her old friend and her daughter to 
spend a few weeks at Brinck Hall. 

" Well, Glory, do you ever feel bored ?" 
asked Georgie, as she smoothed back the 
hair off the brow of the young girl who 
knelt beside her. "Look up, child, can't 
you? You always keep your eyes half 
shut ; yet, when by chance you open them, 
they are worth looking at, too — there, that 
is better. I'll trouble you, in future, 
always to look me straight in the face." 

Glory blushed crimson under this scru- 
tiny. Her companion laughed. 

'* You little fool I" she said ; " if you 
can't stand my gaze, who am but a weak 
daughter of Mother Eve like yourself, how 
will you stand all the masculine eye-glasses 
which will be brought to bear on you when 
you take your first drive past Fop's Corner ?" 
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" Where is Fop's Corner ?" And the two 
eyes that were so often hidden under their 
long lashes looked up inquiringly. 

" You unsophisticated country mouse ! 
It is the most brilliant spot in the park, 
where all the handsomest and best-dressed 
men hang about, glass in eye, cane in hand, 
bouquet in button-hole, to pass their small 
judgments on the reigning goddesses of the 
day, as, lounging back in their carriages, 
they drive luxuriously past them." 

"Now, Miss Trant, it is too bad of you 
to bring your inventive powers to bear on 
poor little ignorant me !" 

" Upon my word, it is true!" cried Georgie, 
now fairly amused. ** Ask Sir Henry if it 
is not." 

Glory shook her head. 

"He never talks about London to me. 
You have told me more than anyone has, 
about the great world. I am sure I hope I 
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shall never go there ; I should be frightened 
to death." 

"What a child you are!" said Georgie, 
laughing. " Perhaps I shall be married by 
the time you come out, and you will be quite 
safe under my chaperonage." 

"You are only a year older than I 
am. 

" But then I have seen the world, little 
rural." And Georgie stood up, and tried to 
look dignified and patronising; then she 
drew her arm round her companion. 
" Never mind, Glory — 

. * What mortal his own doom may know? 
Let none despond— let none despair.' 

Each, in our own way of life, we shall make 
the best of it, I daresay. Only, let me see 
and feel the ball rolling; I don't like to 
have merely a hearsay knowledge of loco- 
motion." 

"And I should be quite happy here 
among my flowers, my books, and my paint- 
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ing. Lady Wilbraham says that society at 
best is only flurry and worry." 

" That is a neat term, too, by which to 
designate some of the happiest, wildest, 
dizziest moments of one's life. Well, from 
what I have seen of country life, I should 
call it prim and trim, and very trying to the 
temper. But here come the educationists. 
Now my lady mother has caught a hobby 
horse, which she will ride unweariedly for 
the rest of the evening. I must give Sir 
Henry a hint to stop her, or I shall be com- 
pelled to go to bed at eight o'clock." 

Slowly up the hill, along a winding path 
which led up to the house from the village 
at its base, might now be seen wending its 
way the party of people who had been devot- 
ing the last hour to taking notes of the state 
of village intellect. It consisted of the two 
chaperons, accompanied by Sir Henry Wil- 
braham and the curate of the parish, the Rev. 
Mr. Turner. 
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*' The parson, by all that is holy ! " cried 
Georgie, as she spied him out in the distance. 
" Now this really is too much ! What can 
have possessed Sir Henry to bring that tame 
little bird home again. I am sure we had 
enough of him yesterday to last for a life- 
time. Is he the only man in the neighbour- 
hood, Glory?" 

'* We have not many visitors here," said 
Glory quietly. " I rather like Mr. Turner, he 
plays so well." 

" Poor little bird, it must indeed be let 
out of its cage, if it can coo with such a 
mate as that," and Georgie kissed the child's 
smooth brow and stroked her hair down 
lovingly. "So .that little meek animal, 
with his Savonarola face and Roman collar, 
is your ideal of manly excellence, poverina.^' 

" You are too bad. Miss Trant ; indeed 
you are," and the bright blush of youthful 
innocence mantled the fair young face. " 1 
only said I liked Mr. Turner to play, and 
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when you hear him I am sure you will like it 
too." 

Georgie laughed and shook her head. 

" Don't let me see him, then, doing the 
performance, if you wish me to appreciate it," 
and she sprang out of the window to meet 
the party which was now close to the 
house. 

" I hope you have all been edified by 
your examination into the state of rural 
progress?" she said. 

" Oh, Georgie, I wish you had been with 
us I" exclaimed Lady Ida. *' The schools are 
models of perfection ; and as for the children, 
I couldn't have answered the questions which 
were put to them better myself. When I 
look forward to what the rising generation 
must become, from all that is being done for 
it, both morally and intellectually, a thrill of 
pleasure fills my veins. All this high- 
pressure training must succeed with the 
mind, in the same way that care and cultiva- 
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tion change the meek field-flower into a 
brilliant exotic." 

"Don't get excited, mother mine," said 
Georgie, taking Lady Ida's arm within hers ; 
" there will always be weeds like me in the 
world. Fancy me in a hot-house, having 
my brains forced ! The bare idea is painful 
to contemplate." 

*' Now do be quiet and don't talk non- 
sense, Georgie. I want to get a little more 
information from Sir Henry about these 
schools. I do not know why we should not 
start some on a similar plan in London. I 
might superintend the whole concern, and it 
would give you some very desirable em- 
ployment if you were to take an active part 
under my direction." 

Georgie started back from her mother 
with a jump, and burst into a saucy laugh. 

" I ? You really mean me to teach in a 
school ? You can't have much regard for 
the children's proprieties, or you would not 
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trust me with their juvenile training." 
" And why not, Miss Trant ? " asked Sir 
Henry, now speaking for the first time ; " it 
was only the other day I heard you express 
a wish to be useful." 

*' Oh, that is your idea of a woman's duty, 
now I know ; but let me tell you that I do 
not in the least appreciate the work. Teach 
a lot of little dirty brats their letters, indeed I 
No, Sir Henry, it is not my vocation, and 
it never will be." 

Sir Henry turned away somewhat un- 
easily, and made some passing observation to 
the Curate. He felt sorry he had spoken. 
To bring Georgie within the fold of those 
who devote their lives to model schools, 
baths, and wash-houses, soup kitchens, 
blanket emporiums, et cetera, et cetera, was 
the greatest desire he had in life ; but he 
felt she must be drawn into it gradually, not 
frightened by large projects, or disgusted by 
over-doses of propriety. 
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" Mama's last mania was an improvement 
on this one," continued Georgie, nothing 
daunted by the sort of disapproving expres- 
sion which she saw on every face. "I suppose 
you know she wishes to establish a creche^ on 
the French system, and I am to hold the ira- 
portant post of lollipop purveyor to slob- 
bering babies, with the one restriction that 
I am not to be required to touch them. 
Won't it be fun practising to take shots at 
their mouths from an easy distance?" 

** Georgie, Georgie, when will you cease 
to turn everything serious into ridicule?" 
asked the fond mother's gentle voice. 

** Soon enough, mother, never fear. The 
hey-day and the glorious sunshine won't 
last for ever— don't grudge me its passing 
brightness. Now, Sir Henry, come and show 
me tlie new croquet-lawn, as you promised. 
I know mama is dying to talk statistics to 
Lady Wilbrahara : how twelve mothers can 
gain lO^, each per week, if their sixteen brats 
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are kept at the creche^ at an outlay of say a 
shilling a week each." 

And away Georgie went with Sir Henry 
— ^he nothing loth to have her bright 
smiles and saucy sayings to himself for a 
brief space. There was a strong love spring- 
ing up in his heart for this dazzling little 
beauty, and he saw much good feeling and 
a warm under-current of love and tender- 
ness lurking beneath her dashing, off-hand 
manner. Now Sir Henry was somewhat of 
a formalist ; he was a thorough Englishman, 
and had a good deal of bigotry and love of 
conventionality about him. Strange he 
should be attracted by this wild, careless 
Georgie, on whom proprieties and forms 
made no impression. Probably it was this 
very marked difference in their natures 
which had drawn him insensibly to her. 
But Sir Henry was by no means prepared 
to cast his title and his fortune at her feet, 
and, in the event of her accepting them, to 
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take to himself the good gift the gods had 
prepared for him, in the person of this wild, 
spirited little girl. No, before Georgie 
could take her place among the county 
swells as Lady Wilbraham she must be 
educated, those sharp sayings of hers must 
have their naughty little necks broken, 
those stinging darts must be blunted. " Con- 
ventionality " must become the watch-word 
of her life. All that was bright and genial 
about her must be flung away, and only as 
the broken-spirited shadow of her former 
self would she be a fit mistress for Brinck 
Hall. This was Sir Henry's theory, for 
even he, sensible man though he was, had a 
theory about women. The fact of the mat- 
ter was, his reason had taught him to wish 
for a practical wife ; his heart, that unfathom- 
able emigma, had strayed, without leave, 
after a very unpractical one. Georgie he 
wanted, Georgie, if it were possible, he must 
have ; and the more she teased him with her 
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naughty ways, and shocked the proprieties 
by her rash remarks, the more closely was 
he entangled in her meshes, until he owned 
to himself that life would not be worth 
having without Georgie. But then the men- 
tal reservation always came, that it must be a 
Georgie purified from these strange manners, 
which savoured more of Bohemia than Bel- 
gravia. So Sir Henry Wilbraham turned 
schoolmaster ; but the lot of a Dominie 
Sampson is not, and never will be, an easy 
' one ; and so the practical Baronet found it, 
when he began his work of striving to educate 
. this wild little maid up to the proper stand- 
ard for taking her wife's degree. 

So they sauntered together through the 
pretty grounds, which wore the gala dress of 
Summer. 

"How wretched this place must be in 
Winter 1" quoth Georgie, as she looked 
round on the fair scene. " Buf I suppose 
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nobody ever stays in the country in Winter, 
save cottagers and servants." 

Sir Henry smiled. 

*' My mother and Glory live here all the 
year round ; and, for myself, I think I pre- 
fer the country in Winter. Yon forget the 
hunting, Miss Trant." 

" Oh I ah, yes — if you hunt, that produces 
a pleasing excitement. If I had to live 
altogether in the country, / should hunt. 
Now pray don't look grave, as if you dis- 
approved of ladies hunting ; I am sure lots 
of girls do hunt." 

" There is no particular harm in it," said 
Sir Henry ; " but I think it is rather a dan- 
gerous pastime for women." 

" Well, better to have one's neck broken, 
and have done with it, than to be boxed up 
in a country-house in the Winter, with no- 
thing on earth to do but to look at dreary, 
leafless tre^s." 

'^ My dear Miss Trant^ you forget that a 
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country life brings its pursuits as well as a 
town life." 

" I have no doubt whatever of the fact ; 
but that they are very uncongenial ones is 
equally a truth." 

" Ah 1 I hope a day may come when you 
will enter more fully into the pleasures and 
advantages of country life." 

" Never, Sir Henry I — I tell you never I 
When you talked to me in London about 
duty, occupation, and all that sort of thing, 
I gave the matter due consideration for 
twenty-four whole hours, and I came to the 
conclusion that a life by rule and rote would 
kill me. I am not constitutionally formed 
to stand it, and I won't try it. You cannot 
think how earnestly I wish I had been born 
a vagabond." 

" You would soon get tired of the ups 
and downs of an erratic life. It is very well 
to read about and dream about, but I should 
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not think it very pleasant in reality." 

'* You staid people, who live in the coun- 
try with your pigs and potatoes, must have 
very contented minds. For my part, I 
should hate it/' 

" Oh ! no, you would not, if you once 
made up your mind to try it." 

"Well, that I certainly shall never do. 
Become a * bucolic,' indeed — faugh ! I would 
rather turn dancing-girl in a booth at a fair." 

A visible shade of annoyance passed over 
Sir Henry's face. 

" My dear Miss Trant," he said, " you do 
yourself an injustice when you talk in this 
strain, for I feel certain you do not mean it." 

"I do — I dol" she cried, with a sort of 
bravado manner ; " and I am sure the coun- 
try has not improved you. Sir Henry. I 
liked you much better in London ; you used 
to be jolly and ready for some fun, in a mild 
way ; now you have turned Mentor with a 
vengeance, and, let me tell you, it is a bore. 
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In future, have the goodness to deal out 
your sermons to me in homoeopathic doses, 
or we shall cease to be friends, and I shall 
take to my room and French novels. Oh 1 
this is the croquet-lawn, smooth and level 
— ^yes, not bad on the whole. Why don't 
you give a croquet-party to inaugurate it ?" 

" If you wish it," he said, quietly ; " I 
daresay you are dull and tired of us. I had 
hoped you would have been happier here, 
Miss Trant." And there was an aggrieved 
tone in his voice. 

" I am perfectly happy when I am 
allowed to say what I like, go where I like, 
and do as I like. Of course in the country 
one's wings are rather clipped ; but in hot 
weather activity is not very desirable, so 
don't worry about me, I shall do very well 
for the present." 

" Provided no one finds fault with certain 
wild flights and strange sayings." 

" Just so — as well try to turn the tide as 
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to change my nature. Those who don't like 
me as I am may leave me, as I don't intend 
to be broken in." 

" We all like you very much," answered 
her companion. "Nowhere will you find 
warmer friends than at Brinck Hall ; and, 
for myself, you remember our compact of 

old r 

"I do; but that compact included an- 
other — that I was to receive no advice, only 
friendship, and to be allowed to be as im- 
prudent as I liked. But the sun is very hot, 
let us go in and write invitations for a 
croquet-party. If you are very well be- 
haved, I will be your partner in a match ; 
for you are a dear, good old fellow, after 
all, though you are a wee bit censorious 
sometimes." And the little coquette put 
her tiny hand on his arm, and looked up at 
him with her bright, merry eyes. 

He had been annoyed, provoked, dis- 
appointed with her for the last ten minutes, 
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but she had made her little fight and con- 
quered. He was her devoted slave once 
more, and, for some time, at least, would 
not persecute her with grave looks or dis- 
approving remarks, when she pursued her 
wayward unconventionalities. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE UNEXPECTED GUEST. 

r)EFORE a large cheval glass in her own 
"■-^ roora, pretty Georgie is surveying 
herself with a very unmixed feeling of satis- 
faction. With all Georgie's vague ideas 
about propriety, and her longings for a 
Bohemian life, she never neglects a due 
regard to her personal appearance. Come 
upon her as unexpectedly as you will, she 
always looks well-dressed and chic. But 
to-day there has been even a greater amount 
of care than usual bestowed on the general 
effect, and Georgie is attired for the croquet- 
party in the freshest and simplest of blue 
toilettes, with just one modest rosebud put 
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somewhere under her tiny bonnet, among 
the waves of her fair hair, to give a colour 
to the picture. 

" Yes, I shall do a great deal too well," 
was the young lady's mental comment, as 
she turned round and round to scan herself 
from every point of view. " I wonder why 
I have got myself up so carefully ! There 
will be no one here worth captivating — Sir 
Henry, I am sorry to say, is done for 
already. I am sure I am in a state of 
terror every hour of my life lest he should 
ask me to become the mistress of this dull 
old Hall ; and mama and Aunt Sophy 
would say I was such a fool if I made him a 
pretty curtsey and modestly declined. No, 
the evil hour must be put off somehow. 
Well, after all, there is a degree of excite- 
ment in that. Come in," for there was a 
little knock at the door just as she gave an- 
other pirouette in front of the looking-glass. 

"Oh I Glory, here you arel Going to 
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nestle yourself under my fostering wing ? — 
that is right, child. How well you look 1 — 
virginal white; there is nothing like it 
for sweet seventeen. Now, if you will only 
keep your eyes open, instead of blinking 
and winking like an owl in the sunlight, you 
will get lots of admiration." 

" Oh 1 Miss Trant, if I did not think Sir 
Henry would be angry, I would go to my 
own room and stay there till all these 
people are gone." 

" Pooh 1 you will be the merriest of the 
merry by-and-by. Come along, I hear 
voices and carriages in the distance ; let us 
go and see the world, country mouse." 

And they went down into the drawing- 
room together, where Sir Henry and his 
mother were talking to the few of their 
guests who had already arrived. He ad- 
vanced to meet Georgie, who, full of her 
own importance as self-constituted chaperon 
to Glory, sailed into the room, looking very 
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demure and staid ; and Sir Henry smiled as 
he thought if Georgie were always as digni- 
fied and composed as at this moment, she 
would indeed be all that could be wished for 
in a wife. He bestowed on her a long, earnest 
look, and then presented her with a small 
bouquet of hot-house flowers, which had 
evidently been prepared with great care. 

"What am I to do with these?" she 
asked, looking at him in a vacant sort of 
way. 

"Wear them, for riiy sake," was the 
almost whispered answer. 

" Oh, Sir Henry, that is quite impossible ; 
you don't know what you are asking. Spoil 
my whole toilette with those variegated 
flowers. No, I am too much of an artiste for 
that. Here, Glory — you have them. You 
want something bright to relieve your white 
dress. There, that is lovely! — let me pin 
them in for you. I hate natural flowers, 
too ; they always make me feel faint." 
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Sir Henry looked seriously hurt and an- 
noyed, but he made no observation — only 
walked away to the farther end of the room. 

"Oh, Miss Trant, I cannot wear these 
flowers. Sir Henry is quite angry. Why will 
you not keep them ?" 

" Because I don't choose. Sir Henry is 
not an Emperor that he should have every- 
thing his own way ; a little contradiction will 
do him a world of good." 

"But you ought not to have given them to 
me. I shall be quite unhappy about it all 
day." 

"Glory, don't be such a fool. Wear 
those flowers. I insist on it, or I shall not 
speak to you again during the entire time I 
am in this delightful old den." 

And the weaker mind gave in to the 
stronger one, and the flowers were left to 
adorn Glory's white attire. 

" There comes your Curate, child — are you 
going to allow yourself to be appropriated 
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for the rest of the day ? I wonder whom 
I shall get to flirt with ? What fun to have 
a new range to choose from I I must get 
some one, for Sir Henry won't trouble me, 
I fancy, till he has recovered from that little 
stab." 

Glory opened her eyes wide enough now, 
as in her fresh young innocence, she won- 
dered over Miss Trant's strange behaviour, 
Georgie laughed at her bewilderment. 

" Oh ! I am not going to quarrel with him, 
only when great friends begin to flirt, it 
should be stopped at once, or something dis- 
agreeable is sure to follow. How do you 
do, Mr. Turner ? I am going down to the 
croquet-lawn ; you and Miss Fane can do as 

you like." 

And off went Georgie in her rapid inde- 
pendent way out of the drawing-room win- 
dow, She had dismissed Sir Henry, who she 
felt had intended to be her cgivalier for the 
d^y, and as she was unacquainted with most 
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of the guests at Brinck Hall, she promenad- 
ed about for some time entirely by herself, 
making observations on the assemblage, t^nd 
deciding in her own mind which people she 
would know and which she would avoid 
among the throng. When she occasionally 
stumbled on some one to whom she had 
been previously introduced, a careless nod 
was the only mark of recognition she be- 
stowed on them, and "How pretty Miss 
Trant is, but how very odd 1" was the not 
unfrequent remark her behaviour elicited. 

" Will you come and play croquet, Miss 
Trant?" asked Mr. Turner, with whom 
Georgie fell in for the second time during 
her rambles. '* Lady Wilbraham has sent 
me to look for you." 

" No, thanks, not yet ; the sun is too hot, 
and the people too cold ; when the heat has 
changed positions, there will be more amuse- 
ment at less expense to one's brain." 
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" Shall I take you into the refreshment 
tent ?" 

*' Thank you, no. I am quite happy 
where I am, for the present. Pray don't let 
me keep you from your game." 

He lifted his hat and walked away, won- 
dering how anyone could have any patience 
with that pert girl. So, quite regardless of 
what anyone might think or do, she saunter- 
ed on alone, till the tones of a well-known 
voice fell on her ear. 

" * Happiness was born a twin ; 
He who joy would win must share it.' 

"Are you an exception to the received 
dogma ?" 

All the colour passed out of Georgie's face 
at these words, and she turned to look at 
the speaker. 

" You here ?" she said softly ; " why, 
where on earth did you come from ?" 

" If the surprise my sudden presence has 
occasioned gives you the least pleasure, I 
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am repaid for a long journey, and various 
inconveniences too worrying to mention." 

She held out her hand and laughed ; her 
spirits speedily recovered their natural bent. 

" It is always pleasing to meet a friend in 
a desert," she said. ** I was wondering whom 
I should get to amuse me, and the gods have 
sent you." 

" Don't give me too large a dose of flat- 
tery at a time — ^it might nauseate. I shall 
tell all my friends, if they want compliments, 
not to come to you." 

" How do you know I might not be more 
generous to them? But joking apart, Mr. 
Clive, this is a very unexpected meeting, 
and my curiosity requires to be told how it 
comes about." 

" Nothing is simpler," he said, as he gave 
her his arm ; and Georgie, no longer doomed 
to solitary speculation about the idlers on 
the croquet-lawn, marched off with her 
companion towards an inviting little wood 
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close by. "The fact is, I have a sister 
living not ten miles from here. I have not 
seen her since I was a boy, but hearing in 
town of this festivity at Brinck Hall, I 
thought I would stir up her sisterly affec- 
tion a little. I arrived very unexpectedly 
yesterday, was received like the prodigal, 
and here I am." 

" You have a sister in the neighbourhood ? 
I did not think you " 

" Go on, Miss Trant — were half so re- 
spectable, you were going to say. Pray 
don't allow yourself to be deceived on that 
score. There is nothing respectable about 
me, except my father's name. He, poor old 
gentleman, was just and honest in all his 
dealings, as the Catechism says — strange he 
should have such a good-for-nothing son." 

" Now don't turn moralist. I am sick of 
sermons. Sir Henry preaches eternally. 
But tell me, what have you done that is so 

VOL. I. H 
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naughty ? Do tell me — I like wicked things 
— they are so racy." 

" Pollute your fresh young mind with the 
detail of my past iniquities ! No, no ; even 
I have not yet sunk to that level. You 
know what the world would say, Miss 
Trant — that walking in this wood alone 
with me is not a fit place for you." 

Georgie looked at him with a heightened 
colour and flashing eyes. 

"You are bitter to-day," she said. 
" How often have I told you that what the 
world says is a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence to me ! I am as fearless and as safe 
here alone with you as I should be on that 
croquet-lawn with all those dolts ; besides, 
you amuse me— they do not. Oh ! you 
cannot think how bored I have been down 
here, or you would tell me some of your 
raciest little episodes. Have you played 
much lately — won any money ?** 

•' No, lost," he said, and there was despair 
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in the tone. " I am the most unfortunate 
devil upon the earth." 

"That is bad," said Georgie, and her face 
assumed a graver expression than was her 
wont; "but, after all, playing is a very 
precarious mode of living. If I were you, 
I would try something more solid." 

He laughed, a little hollow laugh. 

"Georgie," he said, and he grasped her 
hand with a nervous twitch, which almost 
hurt her — " Georgie, you know nothing of 
my antecedents, or you would not talk in 
that quiet tone. You don't know that at 
nineteen I bolted from my father's house, 
afraid of encountering his anger over my 
debts. I had but a few shillings in my 
pocket ; with these I managed to get to a 
seaport town, from whence I worked my 
way as a common seaman to the United 
States. There — but I will not tell you all 
the vicissitudes of fortune through which I 
passed ; suffice it to say that sometimes for 

h2 
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days I had scarcely bread to eat, or at 
night a hole in which to sleep ; then for 
weeks perhaps the ill-luck would change, 
and I revelled for awhile in almost regal 
splendour; but it was a hard life and a 
hardening one. Now that I have got back 
here, among the haunts of fashion, I wish 
myself out of them with all my heart. I 
have still to fight and struggle on, with a 
past history to drag me back ; and if I don't 
manage to keep afloat, I am sure none of 
the dandies one has to make one's daily 
companions would hold out a straw to save 
me from drowning." 

"Oh I Mr. Olive, do let me help you! 
I am sure I could do something, if you 
would let me try." And the tears were in 
the hazel eyes. 

" Help me, dear Georgie," he said softly 
— "no, you cannot help me; and I may 
crush you. I would to God we had never 
met I" 
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" Oh ! dear, how odd and uncomfortable 
you are ! Do let us be bright and cheery. 
Have you forgotten our philosophical ar- 
rangement ? — always to take things as they 
come." 

"Why did we get on the subject of 
the past?" he said. "With me it is al- 
ways a painful one. But, by Jove I when 
I think of the future, that is nearly as 
bad !" 

" You are a nice sort of companion to fall 
in with after all, when one is down at zero 
among these * bucolics.' I have not much 
opinion of you, Mr. Olive, if losses at play 
can make you so gloomy." 

" You have not played at ball with luck, 
as I have, or you too would be influenced 
by its ups and downs." 

" No, I should not. Nothing would give 
me a fit of the blues but disagreeable, 
formal people, and to be told every hour 
that I am leading a useless life, because 
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I don't teach dirty children, or regulate my 
mind by the standard of books." 

" Is that your friend Sir Henry Wilbra- 
ham's view of life ? When you are Lady 
Wilbraham, will it occasionally be allowed 
to a poor vagrant like me to come and pour 
the history of my troubles into your ear ?" 

" When I am Lady Wilbraham ! " And 
she laughed merrily. " I am a long way 
off that high honour as yet. The bird has 
to be caught, and then tamed — not so easy 
when it is pining for freedom." 

" I heard a report in town that this party 
was given in honour of your engagement." 

" Very kind indeed of people to say so ; 
and of course one never knows what may 
happen next ; but at present no such thing 
exists." 

For a moment the moody look cleared off 
Mr. Olive's brow, then it gathered again 
more darkly than before. 

" I am almost sorry," he said in a low 
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voice, '*I had hoped you would be safe in a 
home of plenty and peace." 

" Thank you, sir." And she snatched her 
hand from his arm. " I suppose I can be 
safe without being beholden to Sir Henry 
Wilbraham ? You talk in strange enigmas 
to-day. It is my belief you have suddenly 
gone mad. Let us go on the lawn. I am 
beginning to think it not safe to walk in this 
wood with you alone." 

" Oh I Miss Trant, forgive me. If you 
knew what I have suffered, you would have 
patience with me" 

"You are so very reticent about the 
cause of your sufferings, that I don't see 
how you can expect me to take an interest 
in them. Let us talk on general subjects. 
I am tired of this sort of vague sentiment- 
ality." 

Mr. Clive made no answer; and they 
pursued their course towards the house for 
some minutes in silence , but a quietude of 
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long duration was not to Georgie's taste. 

" What fun it would be to introduce you 
to the * bucolics ' as my dumb friend from 
London. I am sure you would have no 
difficulty in playing the part." 

" As long as I am not expected to be deaf 
as well, I should not care. It seems I can- 
not say the right thing to-day ; and I should 
at least have the gratification of hearing you 
talk." 

" Oh ! now you are breaking out in com 
pliments, you will do. I believe it was the 
gloomy aspect of that wood that weighed 
on your spirits. Acknowledge that the 
country is very dispiriting. Ohl how I 
hate it ! Don't you ?" 

" All but its flowers," answered her com- 
panion. *' I must own to a weakness for 
those gorgeous little beauties of nature." 
And he stooped as he spoke, and gathered 
a sweet-smelling lovely rose, then he turned 
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and commenced arranging it himself in the 
folds of Georgie's blue dress. 

Perfectly unresisting the while, she let 
him do as he liked, though the colour 
mantled in her cheek. 

" An emblem of peace," she said. " Well, 
we won't quarrel any more to-day ; but let 
us go and make ourselves agreeable for a 
little while. I have a certain amount of 
conscience, though you may doubt it ; and 
as Sir Henry gave this party for my especial 
delectation, it looks rather bearish to cut it 
altogether." 

" Then there was some truth in the report 
I heard." 

**Just the glimmer that reports always 
have. I was bored, asked for an excitement, 
and behold it !" and they stood for a few 
moments at the end of a path which led 
from the little wood round through the 
flower-garden on to the lawn. 
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" I am not going to be introduced to your 
sister," said Georgie suddenly, after a short 
pause. " I hate the female relations of oiy 
masculine friends, they always pick one to 
pieces and make rude remarks." 

" As you like," answered Mr. Clive laugh- 
ing, " she is a very quiet clergyman's wife, 
and I daresay you would astonish her some- 
what." 

"Most probably, so we will not try it," 
was the cool reply ; *' but you had better 
look after her a little, for I must go and 
pour oil on troubled streams. I see all 
the Wilbraham faction is in arms, and even 
mama looks rather tempest-driven. Oh, 
don't put on that martyr's expression ; these 
festivities are to end with a dance, when all 
this twaddling croquet-playing is over." And 
with a little nod to Clive, and a bright look 
in her beaming eyes, she dashed off and 
wended her way up to the refreshment-tent, 
in the shade of which Lady Ida was sitting. 
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She threw herself on the grass at her 
mother's feet, and tossing her tiny bonnet 
on the ground beside her, shook back her 
luxuriantly curling hair. 

" Dear me, it is very warm ! How can 
those people stand in the sun and knock 
those senseless balls about ?" 

'* Hush, Georgie ! Where have you been ? 
Do put your bonnet on, you will be thought 
mad." 

" I have been walking in the wood with 
Mr. Clive. Only fancy his being here ! Isn't 
it jolly, mama 1" 

**My dear Georgie, you should not go 
away in that fashion. It is not ton^ indeed 
it is not. I wish Aunt Sophy were here to 
look after you. When will you learn to be 
more circumspect and regardful of public 
observation ?" 

*' The old bugbear, Mother Grundy ! I 
wonder whether that antique party will ever 
die ? Here comes Sir Henry ! Now for his 
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strictures on the propriety of the British 
Maiden." 

"Miss Trant, you have not even played one 
game of croquet to-day. I think, too, you 
promised me to be my partner in a 
match." 

*' Oh, you will let me off, like a dear good- 
natured creature that you are 1 It is so hot, 
and I am reserving all my energies for the 
ball to-night." 

"The second time to-day that I have been 
thrown over," he said in a low voice. 

"You shall have a dance to-night — I 
swear it — will that please you, only do let 
met me have a little peace and quietness 
now, here at the feet of my most erudite 
parent. Mr. Clive, if you do not share my 
dislike to know the relations of your friends, 
allow me to introduce you to my mother." 

Sir Henry turned round with a start, and 
found himself face to face with this not 
very welcome guest. Georgie rather enjoy- 
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ed his start and look of annoyance, so she 
said, 

"Ah, you are as much astonished as I 
was to see Mr. Clive. Wasn't it good of him 
to think we should all be so glad to see him 
to-day." 

*' Very good indeed," answered Sir Henry 
coldly, as he shook hands with his guest. 

" Like his impudence, to come here with- 
out an invitation," was his mental remark. 
"By Jove ! I'll write to Earlsfort to-morrow, 
and beg him to find out all about this 
fellow." And then Sir Henry walked away 
and left the field to his rival. And sitting 
on the grass near Lady Ida's chair, regard- 
less that a morrow would ever dawn, did 
Georgie and Clive pass the rest of that 
sunny afternoon in idle talk and airy 
badinage. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



" l'art de plaire est l'art de tromper." 



ONCE again let us take a peep into the 
pretty little drawing-room in the 
Twickenham Villa. Mathilde d'Aubign^ is 
seated as of yore, gazing out on that ever- 
flowing water; but this time she wears 
a dress of sober hue, and her luxuriant 
auburn hair is rolled in simple braids close 
to her well-shaped head. She has done all 
that feminine art can do to make herself 
look meek and quiet ; but the large, wild 
eyes and the full, expressive mouth belie 
all efforts to represent humbleness and- 
patience. 

Certainly neither of these virtues is at 
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the present moment at all strongly portrayed. 
She sits rocking herself in a lounging-chair, 
and wriggling her foot backwards and for- 
wards over a crushed letter, which she has 
just rolled up in a ball and thrown angrily 
on the floor, while the inward surgings of 
fierce passion gleam from her eyes, and her 
" shaggy brows wave dark above her 
gathered rage." 

She rings the bell violently, and the sum- 
mons is speedily answered by old Jerome. 
The faithful servant looks somewhat appalled 
at the unusually excited state of his mistress. 

^''Madame rCest pas malade?^' he asks, 
anxiously. 

"No, no, I am well enough, but very 
much disturbed and worried. This is a let- 
ter from France.'' And with her dainty foot 
she kicked the crushed missive across the 
room. " My last hopes of fortune in that 
quarter are gone. The few brains M. 
d'Aubign^ ever possessed he has managed 
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to get rid of, and has been imraured in a 
maison de santi for the rest of his days." 

"What happiness I Then Madame will 
be quit of his importunities." 

" You may see the benefit ; for my part, 
I do not," was the tart answer. " His es- 
tate cannot be touched, or will not be 
touched, which comes to the same thing, as 
long as he lives; and in the meantime I 
may starve, for anything those merciless 
d'Aubign^s care." 

The old man's countenance fell. 

" Est'Ce bien vrai f " at last he asked, with 
a crafty look in his cold eye. 

"True enough, I should think?" she an- 
swered lightly. '' But you can go over to 
France and find out, if you like; as for 
me, I don't intend to go near any of them." 

" But what does Madame mean to do?" 
he asked, respectfully. 

" Make the best bargain I can with For- 
tune. I hare a few hundreds, which will 
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last me for a time, and it is to be hoped 
something will turn up." 

"But Madame had a dot left her by 
Monsieur son Pere le General ?" 

" A miserable thousand francs a year. If 
my father had left me a dot worth having, 
j'ou don't think I should have married that 
imbecile d'Aubign^ !" 

" Mais que cest terrible I " exclaimed the 
old soldier. " Mon Dieu ! je riose pas y 
penser /" And the tears started in his eyes. 

" AUons^ mon vieuxy don't lose heart," and 
she held out her hand to her faithful fol- 
lower. " You and I have only each other 
in the world ; we have seen a good many 
changes together since the old days when 
you used to prop me up on your shoulder 
as the Gardes marched down the boulevards. 
We shall weather this storm too, never fear 
— though I am afraid we shall have to part 
for a time." 

The old man fairly broke into sobs. 

VOL. I. I 
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" Non^ non, Md!mselle Mathilde ; je ne vous 
quitter ai pas ^ jamais de ma vie. Ah, que c^est 
mauvais de vouhir eloigner le vieux serviteur.'' 

" My dear, good Jerome, this is absurd ! 
We cannot starve, either of us. I, at any 
rate, do not intend to; and if we stay here and 
look at each other, there is no alternative." 

" Starve, no I — I can help you to live." 

** Madame la Comtesse and her valet-de- 
chambre ! Pah ! people would not employ 
me. Nonsense, my dear Jerome, that 
would never do! Proud poverty is not 
the little game I mean to play ; I have had 
enough of it lately. I mean to try quite a 
different line ; and I tell you we must part 
— I don't say immediately, or for ever; 
whenever I have a home of my own again 
you shall come back. In the meantime, if 
you like, you can go to Lyons, and look up 
the D'Aubign^s' affairs. If you make any- 
thing of them, so much the better; but 
don't say I sent you over there. I have 
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done with them for ever. By-the-way, 
when you have traced M. d'Aubigu^ to his 
maison de sante\ it would perhaps be as 
well to have some one in our pay to let us 
know when he dies there. It would be 
pleasant to be informed when one is free." 

The old servant looked more radiant — 
here was work to be done in his young 
mistress' cause, and he doubted not but he 
would make something out of these affairs 
at Lyons. Still he returned to his old 
plaint. 

*' Mais vous laisser seule /" 

" Well, you shall see me in a safe place 
before you go. I tell you I have a few 
hundreds left ; and there is no immediate 
necessity for a change. Will that satisfy 
you ?" 

"/Si Madame veuV And he bent in 
respectful obeisance, ere he turned with a 
woe-be-gone air to leave the room. 

Madame d'Aubign^ rose, smoothed out 
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the letter, and put it carefully away in her 
writing-case. She, too, with old Jerome, 
had some doubts about that maison de sante 
story. 

Then she turned her letters and papers 
over, as though in search of some missing 
document. At last slie found thatfor which 
she was looking. 

"Mrs. Baird, Grafton Street, Pimlico," 
she read aloud. " I wonder what the good 
lady is like, and whether she will prove 
useful ? Let me see — a quiet bonnet, &c. 
* Always in doubtful cases assume a modest 
exterior — much more likely to pay.' That 
was a saying of poor mama's." 

So slie dressed herself with quiet exact- 
ness, and proceeded to pay a visit to the as 
yet unknown Mrs. Baird. When she arrived 
in the dingy street, and saw the rigid, com- 
fortless aspect of the house, she acknow- 
ledged to herself the truth of her mother's 
maxim. 
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A red-haired, slatternly girl replied to 
Mathilde's knock, and on being asked if her 
mistress was at home, said that she was, but 
that she was " moighty tuk' up wi' laming," 
and had no time to waste on strangers. 

Mathilde smiled, as she thought that she 
did not diffuse it, at all events, and giving a 
note to the little savage, she desired her to 
take it to her mistress, and say that the 
bearer waited for an answer. After a delay 
of two or three minutes, the gaunt figure of 
Mrs. Baird herself appeared at the back 
parlour door, and extending a hand to her 
visitor, she begged her to come in. 

Mathilde glanced round the cold, bare- 
looking room with a sort of shudder ; then 
with calm scrutiny she surveyed its occupant, 
as she stood in the window reading her 
letter. 

" An eccentricity!" was the mental remark. 
*'She must be humoured. I wish I had 
asked Ralph more particulars about her. I 
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should like to know in what line her lite- 
rary tastes develop themselves." 

She had no time for farther cogitation, 
for Mrs. Baird, having finished the perusal 
of her letter, turned round and addressed 
her. 

" MadorniSy avec grand plaisir je vous vois.^ 

Mathilde, accomplished actress though 
she was, nearly forgot her part, and began 
to laugh as these words were slowly enunci- 
ated, in the most unmistakable of English 
accents; however, she bowed her head 
demurely, and answered in soft, musical 
English, which a slightly foreign tinge made 
still more charming, 

^* I should have called to see you before, 
but I have been in great trouble. I am 
half-English — my mother, at least, was 
Englbh. Shall we not converse in the 
language of your country ?" 

"With pleasure,'' replied Mrs. Baird, 
very much relieved. *' I regret to say I do 
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not speak French with fluency. One has 
so little opportunity of conversing in Eng- 
land." 

*' I shall be delighted if I can in any way 
conduce to your improvement. We might 
have some charming little conversations 
together; though I feel I shall be con- 
siderably the gainer, for knowledge of your 
wonderful learning is not foreign to me." 

Mrs. Baird beamed all over with pleasure. 
Here was a sensible woman, who would 
yield her her proper place in the literary 
world. 

"Exactly what I should like," she said; 
" I live but to be instructed and to instruct ; 
but, in the meantime, tell me about my 
nephew Ralph. What is he doing in 
Germany? I thought he was safe in the States. 
I am so much taken up with my literary 
pursuits that I have rarely time to write to 
my family." 

"Your nephew, Mr. Baird, is a gentle 
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tractable youth, worthy to win the deepest 
regard," said Mathilde, always assuming 
the same meek manner. " I saw a good 
deal of him in Germany, and was very much 
taken with him." 

" He is the son of my late husband's 
brother," explained Mrs. Baird, '' and will 
come into a good bit of money some day." 

" So I should imagine, from his entourage 
and his expenditure." 

" One thing in his letter surprises me 
much," said his aunt, as she turned it over 
to re-peruse it. " Who is this Olive he 
speaks of? How is my nephew mixed up 
with him ?" 

"Mr. Clive is his tutor, I believe," said 
Mathilde quietly, having first eyed the old 
lady carefully, as though she would fain find 
out what she knew about Clive. 

" Did you know him, madame ?" 

" Mr. Clive ? I have seen him occasion- 
ally, when in the society of your nephew." 
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"And did vou think him a desirable 
person for my nephew's tutor ?" 

"Well, he was scarcely his tutor, you 
know — more a friend to advise him. Young 
men get into such trouble on the Continent, 
unless they have some one to guide them." 

" Humph I Mr. Clive is in London ; where 
is Ralph ?" and Mathilde had much difficulty 
in looking calm and unmoved under Mrs. 
Baird's inquisitorial gaze. 

" He was in Germany when I left, but if 
Mr. Clive be in London, Ralph Baird may 
be here too," she said. "You will see 
by the date of that letter I did not per- 
form my promise of calling on his aunt as 
speedily as T should have liked ; but, as I told 
you, I have been in great trouble. My poor 
husband, I regret to say, has softening of 
the brain. He has had the disorde.r for 
some time, but lately the doctors have been 
compelled to have him placed under re- 
straint," and she held her hand to her brow 
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and sighed heavily, as though the thought of 
it oppressed her. 

" Poor thing I what a sad trial I Is he in 
England ?" 

" No, Madame, at Lyons, his birthplace ; 
but his family don't care for me, so T left. I 
felt, too, that my nerves required a thorough 
change of scene." 

" Have you friends in England ?" 

" But few." 

"Well, I hope you will make yourself 
at home here," and the American stretch- 
ed out her bony hand and shook Ma- 
thilde's little fingers till she nearly crushed 
them. " You are residing at Twickenham, I 
think ?" 

"For the present, yes, but I know not 

« 

how long I shall remain there. Owing to my 
husband's health, my affairs are necessarily 
very unsettled." 

"Money, money!" groaned Mrs. Baird. 
"I suppose it is a necessary evil, but it 
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is indeed a serious one. Our great Lord 
Bacon calls * riches the baggage of virtue. 
For as the baggage is to an army, so are 
riches to virtue. It cannot be spared or left 
behind, but it hindereth the march ; yea, and 
the care of it sometimes loseth and disturbeth 
the victory.' " 

'* Philosophical quotations — that is the 
line, is it ?" thought Mathilde. " Rather a 
bore. I am afraid Alfred de Musset and 
Paul de Kock will not suit." However, she 
answered quietly, ** Riches are not likely to 
impede my social progress, unless it be the 
want of them." 

" Work, my dear lady, work," and Mrs. 
Baird drew, her chair close to her visitor. 
" Working women — women who can show, 
by their great literary attainments, that they 
have minds above the common herd, are 
much wanted to demonstrate how possible it 
would be to educate the masses of feminine 
noodles with which the world abounds. The 
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desire I have to see women educated almost 
amounts to a mania." 

Mathilde smiled, and thought the old 
la:dy a bore, but at the same time she told 
her that she perfectly agreed with her ; the 
education of women was very much neglect- 
ed, and that she herself had the fullest in- 
tention of devoting herself to some great 
undertaking. Then she tried to get Mrs. 
Baird back to the subject of Clive. She 
did not feel very sure of her ground, and 
she wanted to find out what this old self- 
constituted savante could know of that dash- 
ing, careless, somewhat illiterate Clive ; but 
she could elicit no information. The little 
leads, which were all she dared to give, 
were totally disregarded. Mrs. Baird's 
bicycle was education, and when once it was 
set a-going, it took a good range before it 
came to a full stop. 

At last Madame d'Aubign^, finding there 
was nothing more to be heard of the subject 
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which interested her, rose to depart. She 
had a long way to go ere she reached her 
home, she said, but she promised to return 
sooii, and listen to another learned disserta- 
tion. She took her leave, more amused than 
impressed by her morning's work. 

"And so that little nonentity, Ralph 
Baird, owns to that would-be clever aunt. 
What a fool the woman is, to be sure! 
However, she is some one respectable to 
fall back on, and will be very easily hum- 
bugged, with all her supposed cleverness, I 
should think." 

And the cloud of the morning had quite 
cleared from Mathilde's brow. To the 
wily, smart young Frenchwoman there was 
something so irresistibly ludicrous in the in- 
terview she had just passed through, that she 
could scarcely control her amusement as she 
walked rapidly through the streets. 

Once arrived in her own pretty room, she 
threw her prim-looking bonnet on one side. 
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and regaled herself with a right-down hearty 
laugh. Then she looked round on those little 
bits of bric-^-brac beauty which are so ne- 
cessary to the happiness of some women's 
daily lives — women who, like Mathilde, de- 
light in a perfumed atmosphere, pretty 
things, sweet flowers, gay-looking books, 
bright furniture with its redundancy of 
white and gold — in fact, every little gew- 
gaw that wealth alone can give. She took 
all this abundance of social beauty which 
surrounded h^r in at a glance, and laughed 
again. 

'- The baggage of virtue !" she exclaimed, 
as she looked on it. " Well, virtue or not, 
it is a sort of baggage I mean to keep, unless 
the Parcae are very adverse. Mon Dim I 
ceite /emmey she has almost been too much 
for me. Dinner ready? Well, Jerome, 
bring me some Champagne. I have done 
with a sister of mercy life — it does not prove 
successful. I am going to live again.'' 
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" Bon I that is as it should be, Madame." 

She drank her Champagne and ate her 
dinner, while the old servant busied himself 
about the room. 

" Tell me," she said at last, " have you 
been into town lately ? Where is Mr. Clive ? 
I want to see him." 

*' M. Clive is in the country, Madame." 

" Oswald Clive in the country I What 
is he doing ? Bah ! Jerome, you are joking 1" 

*' It is, cependanty quite true." 

" Well, where has he gone, and what for ? 
Since you seem to know so much about him, 
tell me quickly." 

" To a great f§te given to-day, at which 
he hopes to meet a pretty mignonne of his 
acquaintance. 11 aime bien les dames ce M. 
Cliver 

" He would be a great fool if he did not," 
she answered gaily ; but there was the 
visible shadow of an inward annoyance on 
her brow. " Gqprgie, I suppose," she said. 
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meditatively. ** Hasn't that folly died out 

yet r 

The old man smiled. 

*' Madame encourages it herself." 

She drew herself up with mock decorum. 

"Well, Jerome, as M. d'Aubign^'s wife, 
it was not correct for me to have Mr. Clive 
as a perpetual attach^ ; but now that that 
dear husband of mine has taken himself to 
a maison de sante^ I mean to amuse myself. 
But Clive has become rather dull lately. I 
want to see him, though — on business ; so 
find him out, and when he returns let me 
know. By-the-way, have you heard any- 
thing of late about that young American 
idiot, Ralph Baird ?" 

^^ Non^ Madame — not since we came 
here," and the old man's ugly, weather- 
beaten countenance beamed all over, as 
though the mention of Ralph Baird s name 
brought back some recollection not un- 
fraught with amusement. "Pardon, Ma- 
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dame, that I laugh, but M. Bade at Spa^- 
oh I je rCovhlierai jamais /" 

" Not the least clever thing we ever did, 
eh, Jerome?" 

^^ Sapristiy non^ Madame; it was worthy 
the tactics of the digne fiUe of Monsieur voire 
Ph^e le Gin&rair 

" Well, never mind my father ; let his 
manes rest in the shades below. I don't 
think either that he was much given to 
plotting. Fancy, Jerome — I have been to 
see that young Baird's aunt to-day." 

"-4A, vraiment^ Madame has also the 
courage of Monsieur son Pere U Gene- 
raV 

" Not at all ; she is an old imbecile, who 
thinks herself clever. She knows nothing 
of worldly affairs, and will do for a victim — 
though not, perhaps, in the same way as 
her nephew. She is not likely to learn 
anything about me, and I may get a good 
deal of information out of her. The extra- 

TOL. I. K 
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ordinary thing is, she seems to know some- 
thing of Mr. Clive." 

" Oh ! Madame, beware of quicksands !^ 

" There is no danger. I know what I am 
about, man brave.^^ 

"Well, Madame, I am always to com- 
mand ; whenever there is a little espionnage 
to be done, let me know. But, chere Ma- 
dame^ don't send me from you, I beg — I 
implore !" 

" Well, we shall see. I have as yet but 
a very indefinite idea about my future 
plans. Several courses have presented 
themselves to my mind. I scarcely know 
as yet which to adopt ; but of one thing I 
am quite resolved — coitte que ccHite. I will 
be rich and independent, too, if it be pos- 
sible; at any rate, we shall not part for 
long, you dear, silly old hete — you are too 
necessary to me ; but you must go to France 
and look after my wifely rights." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE OLD man's TALE. 



T>AINTER Dillon is in his studio, work- 
-■- ing away at the mixture of some 
colours for a great picture, by which he 
hopes to attain that long-craved-for fame 
which he dreams of every time he places a 
new picture on his easel. There is a good 
deal of perseverance and freshness about 
" old Dillon," as he is irreverently called by 
his friends. He toils steadily on, with honest 
purpose, never fretting over his failures, but 
rejoicing exceedingly when Dame Fortune 
chooses to smile on him ; and with true 
Bohemian generosity, he always shares the 

e2 
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little gifts which the fickle lady occasionally 
bestows on him, with those who have not 
so lately seen the bright sunshine of her 
presence. This morning Dillon is in the 
happiest of moods ; he has just got a good 
snm for a bad picture, and he whistles away 
with light-hearted gaiety as he prepares for 
the next venture. He is a good-looking, 
genial old fellow, though many years have 
come and gone since his boyhood ; and as 
he stands there in a loose old dressing-gown 
well begrimed by age and dirt, the full light 
pouring on his manly head, with its long, 
grizzly beard, it seems almost as if he him- 
self had stepped out of some quaint old 
Vandyck gem. The room he is at work in 
is very tiny, and is at the top of a small 
house in a dirty, out-of-the-way street. So 
high up is it, that the only view to be seen 
from the windows is that of a vast area of 
chimneys, with their streams of smoke curl- 
ing up skyward, and murking over the bright 
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blue empjrrean vault Out of this wretched 
attic, which Mr. Dillon dignifies with the 
name of atelier^ there opens another one, 
much smaller, but so ill-constructed and 
high up is the tiny hole intended to admit 
air and light that not even the smoke is 
discernible, and in this badly-ventilated cup- 
board does the psdnter sleep. Yet the good 
man is perfectly contented. "His wants 
are few, his pleasures many," he is wont to 
say. 

Such are the haunts in which real work 
is done, and though many, and perhaps 
with less resignation than poor old Dillon, 
are doomed, like him, either from want of 
genius or interest, to linger out a lifetime 
without achieving any great success, yet 
some of the noblest masterpieces of art 
have emanated from more miserable dens 
than even this one. How comparatively 
rare it is that genius has its birthplace in a 
home of luxury and ease ! 
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** The mind shall banquet though the body pine ; 
Fat paunches have lean pates, and dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bank^rout quite the wits/* 

How far more frequently does it struggle 
into light, with difficulty seeking to extricate 
itself from an uncongenial companionship. 
Like poor Tor, who discoursed on chivalry, 
amid a herd of cows, and so perplexed and 
plagued his father with his shooting, his 
dartSy and his battles, that in his trouble he 
went to King Arthur, who knighted the 
youth, for the very genius for arms and 
knightly exercises which he saw in him. 
But " revenons h nos moutonsy 

Old Dillon stopped his whistling, and took 
a long draught from an honest-looking pew- 
ter pot which stood on a somewhat rickety 
table near him ; then, like a giant refreshed 
with wine, he went on briskly as before, now 
singing snatches of some cheery song, now 
whistling like a very bullfinch. Presently 
he is brought to a sudden stop by a loud 
knock at the door. 
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. -^ Come in, whoever you are," is the ready 
answer ; and in another second a little wizen 
man, very seedily, even dirtily dressed, en- 
tered and stood before him. 

"By Jove,Sternheim, where have you come 
from ? 1 am glad to see you," and the pa- 
lette and the colours were thrown hastily on 
one side, and the new-comer was warmly 
shaken by both hands. 

A grim smile passed over the weather- 
beaten, deeply-lined face, as he answered, in 
very broken English, 

" Gut, gut, that you should take me in 
your arm. You are not rich neither, I see 
it from your home, but big-hearted as 
ever." 

" Always glad to see an old friend like 
yourself. It is — how many ? — five, six years 
since we parted ; by gad, the sight of you 
makes me feel quite young again ! Now tell 
me, how is it you have come to London ?" 

" Nein, nein, not now — that must be for 
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tabak talk^ it is not a gay story. I have 
travel a long way up and down in life since 
we parted. Tell me of yourself," and he 
looked round the room — "too many pic- 
tures begun and not finish. Mein Freund, 
why all this waste of canvas ?" 

*'This morning above all others I am not 
going to be lectured. I have just got a good 
cheque; and, by the way, come along and 
celebrate the event by breakfasting with me at 
the * Windmill' round the corner; there is no 
accommodation for conviviality here, and we 
will drink to each other's health in a pewter 
of such jolly good honje-brewed, as your 
German cellars can never boast." 

The visitor's eyes twinkled as Dillon spoke, 
and he licked his lips in anticipation. There 
was a hungry expression about him, as if he 
had been wandering about the world all 
his life with a muzzle on, only looking at 
the good things he could not get at. And 
so, in fact, it was — poverty had been his 
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muzzle, and the anticipation of Dillon's good 
cheer was a welcome one. 

"Come along," said the painter, as he began 
to divest himself of his flowing garments for 
some more civilized-looking clothes. 

They proceeded together down the dirty, 
comfortless wooden staircase, and picking 
their way with difficulty through the groups of 
children who were some crying, some laugh- 
ing over their play at intervals in their line 
of descent, they arrived at last in the street. 

"Always Kinder, wherever one goes. 
What for is the world so thickly peopled, 
I wonder ?" 

" Poor little things, I rather like to see 
and hear them. There is a blue-eyed fairy in 
our house who often pays me a visit. I 
mean her to sit for my next picture." 

"Das ist gut. A cheap model. Some 
bon-bons and a smile." 

" Such is life !" laughed Dillon ; " a dinner 
and a little flattery often wins a man. But 
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here we are, and I am quite voracious. 
Strange, I am never hungry when my 
pockets are empty. Then I always think a 
bit of bread and cheese a dinner for an 
emperor.*' 

" Ah, everyone is not endowed with your 
blessed spirit of content." 

Dillon at once ordered a substantial meal ; 
and in a few minutes they fell to vigorously 
with their knives and forks, as men do who 
by hard work have gained an appetite. 
For some time no conversation was carried 
on, except in short sentences ; but all of a 
sudden Dillon exclaimed, 

** By Jove, Sternheim, who do you think 
is in London, swelling it with the best? 
Why, Clive — you must recollect him, man ?" 

The old German dropped his knife and 
fork, and screwing up his small sharp eyes, 
looked at his friend for a second without 
speaking. 

" Gott in Himmel ! you ask me if I re- 
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member me of him — ^that is too good ! " 
" I did not know he had made such a 
lasting impression on you ?" 

" Wahr, you did not know our relation — 
you were return to your own land." 

" Your relations with Clive ! No, I only 
knew he was a merry devil, who was an ac- 
quisition rather than otherwise at those 
rowdy gatherings we used to have in the 
old days — though, be it said, he was unscru- 
pulous enough in his ways and means. What 
happened after I left — eh ? He seems to 
have lined his pockets somehow — a sharpish 
sort of chap I" 

" Where is Ralph Baird, do you know ?" 
asked the German eagerly, instead of an- 
swering Dillon's question. 

** Who the devil is Ralph Baird?" 
"Ah, you can tell nothing. Have you 
seen this Clive ? — where is he living ? what is 
he doing ? Gott be thanked ! he is in Lon- 
don. I shall find him out ; I shall wander 
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no farther through the earth to seek him.'* 

" Who will you find — Clive or Baird ? 
My dear Sternheim, you are frightfully inco- 
herent I Pray explain what all this means. 
Have you come all the way from New York, 
where I thought you were comfortably 
settled for the rest of your life, to hunt about 
* the world after a scamp like Clive. What 
has he done to work you up to this fever ?" 

" Clive sei verdammt ! Let me but find 
the boy ! Oh Gott, that I should live to 
know him lost !" 

"My dear good friend, what do you 
mean ? I cannot believe my senses. Why, 
we used to call you the phlegmatic Sternheim, 
and quote you as an example of philosophic 
coolness ; and to see you so excited and wild, 
is indeed strange. Come, old man, make a 
friend of me ; whatever has happened, I will 
back you up." 

" You are gut — very gut I" and he press- 
ed Dillon's hand with much warmth. " Her 
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boy, her boy I" he muttered ; " und ich bin 
schuldig, I am to blame. Gott ! Gott ! but 
you will help me, mein Freund ! " 

" With all my heart," was the ready an- 
swer ; but Dillon shrugged his shoulders, as 
though he thought a lunatic asylum were 
the abode to which it would be wisest to 
help his friend. 

" Then hear my tale ; I will be calm and 
tell you in a few words. Before I knew 
you, mein guter Dillon, many years ago, 
when I first left my Vaterland, to work my 
way and seek expansion of great ideas 
among the progressive movements of the 
new country, I was not the shrivelled 
mummy care and want have since caused 
me to become. I had, like others, that ex- 
ternal and internal freshness which is the 
heritage of the young. Poverty has made 
me ugly to behold, and I thought philosophy 
had calmed the inward fire ; but no, it has 
only slept, for a great emotion to awaken 
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it. Well, it is true of me as of others —I 
loved and was beloved. The maiden, too, 
was beautiful, but she was like her sex. I 
have studied them since, and know now it 
is a fault born with them ; they cannot help 
it, poor things ! She was not true. She 
left me to my work and my poverty, and 
married another, who had more gold than I 
had. I cursed her for a time ; then I be- 
came engrossed in my literature, my philo- 
sophy, and I tried to forget her, but it was 
not to be. She was ever about me, in the 
street, at the theatre — everywhere I saw her, 
and such a weary, sorry look in her dark 
eyes ; there was no Gluck in that young life. 
Her husband was a brute ; her punishment 
had come from him. Why should I not be 
satisfied? — she had missed her happiness 
when she blighted mine. I could afford to 
pity, no longer need I curse." 

*' You mean you loved her still, my good 
old Sternheim ? Well, go on." 
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"So you think. Well, perhaps you are 
right — at any rate, we become friends — I 
go to the house. The husband, a long- 
headed American, with many of the broad, 
large views peculiar to his nationality, takes 
pleasure sometimes in rubbing them against 
my quaint, metaphysical Germanisms, so we 
are well bekannt — Freund no, never with 
that man ; but I can smooth her life, and 
allay sometimes the little storms. He, that 
big man of money, never suspect that any 
love could grow between his fair young 
wife and a dried German philosopher like 
me. As the years went on, she had child- 
ren, but one above all was her favourite— a 
dark-eyed boy — a perfect Adonis — he was 
his mother's picture — I loved him for her 
sake. Many times when you were in the 
States I had it on my tongue to ask you to 
take that boy's portrait, but I could not 
bring my mind to speak of them, nor mix 
up my Mary and her boy in our man's talk." 
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The tears were in honest Dillon's eyes as 
he listened to this recital. How near he 
had lived to this man, and how little had 
he known of the inward workings of what 
seemed to be a cold, phlegmatic nature. 
Who would have guessed that this little 
wizen, needy German s life had been a poem ? 

" I wish you had — I wish you had. Had 
you but trusted me, I would have proved 
honest." 

" I know it, mein Freund, or I would not 
confide the story to you now. Well, things 
went on their way quietly till some twelve 
months ago, when it was mooted that the 
boy, the handsome Ralph, must travel in 
other countries — see Europe and the world ; 
but not alone. I am asked my opinion, 
and in a moment of aberration I suggest 
Clive for his companion." 

"Good heavens!" said Dillon. "What 
were you thinking of?" 

" I did not know — I did not knoy. He 
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was a gentleman, always bewailing his want 
of money. I believed, too, he had good 
friends in his own country, and I thought 
to do him a kindness." 

"And he led the boy to the gaming- 
tables. A love of play was ever Olive's 
curse ; and not very honest play either." 

Sternheim groaned. 

" I knew it not," he said. *' I was my- 
self no gamester, and did not think of it in 
him. When it was too late, I knew it all." 

He stopped, and covered his face with his 
hands. 

"And the poor boy," asked Dillon — 
" was he his victim or his tool ?" 

" Worse — far worse than either has hap- 
pened to that poor child," replied the old 
German, struggling with his sobs — " he has 
disappeared altogether I" 

" Disappeared altogether! — impossible, my 
dear Sternheim. In this nineteenth century, 
people don't disappear and leave no trace 

VOL. I. I* 
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behind them, unless — good heavens ! you 
don't mean he has been murdered ?" 

Sternheim looked at him, and there was 
such a storm of agony in the old man's 
face that Dillon, strong man though he 
was, fairly quailed before it. 

" I cannot believe it," he continued, hesi- 
tatingly. *'Clive is, as we know, a dare- 
devil vagabond, but surely he is not a mur- 
derer. Go on — tell me the whole story." 

Struggling with emotion, Sternheim pro- 
ceeded with his tale. 

^'They left New York together with 
money — much money at their command, 
and credit for a still farther amount; for 
Mr. Baird is wealthy, and no miser. For 
some two or three months all seemed to go 
well. Good tidings came from the boy; 
and an occasional letter from Clive. They 
both seemed to be leading happy lives — now 
at one great capital, now at another. At 
last all communication ceased. In vain 
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were letters addressed to them, Poste Res- 
tante, at the towns they had the intention to 
visit. No answer came. Weeks grew into 
months, and nothing was heard. The poor 
mother was paler and quieter every day ; 
the long silence of her darling was wearing 
the schein out of her life. I too was dis- 
tracted. I felt I was the cause of her grief, 
and I could not bear to see it. I made 
every inquiry, and then learnt too late the 
story of gambling transactions, and many 
shady affairs of which this Clive was guilty. 
Gott in Himmel knows what I have felt! 
Poor Ralph I — to think that I, who loved 
him so, should have helped him on to his 
damnation ! Well, I could bear myself 
no longer, so I resolved to start off, and 
wander about the earth till I should find 



some trace of the boy. I told no one of 
my intention. I thought the father might 
offer me money. I would not touch his 
gold. Bitter, bitter is my lot in life ! Oh ! 

l2 ^ 
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how shall I ever look poor Mary in the face 
again ? You tell me Clive is in London ; 
but where — where is the boy?" And the 
old man grew almost hysterical in his excite- 
ment. Dillon laid his hand on his shoulder. 

"My good friend, don't give way like 
this. Do let us be a little bit practical. 
Clive is in London, paying his addresses to 
a young lady of some rank, therefore very 
easily got at. It seems to me he has never 
been asked about this missing boy. Let us 
seek him out. I have no doubt he will be 
able to give a satisfactory account. Perhaps 
this Ralph, as you call him, may be with 
him ; it is probable, though I have not 
heard of him." 

" Do you think so ? — do you think so, 
mein Freund ?" and the old German's coun- 
tenance became for a moment radiant ; then 
it changed again. " Nein, nein ; it cannot 
be. I know it well there has been false 
work; if Ralph were here with that ver- 
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dammter Clive, he would write to the mo- 
ther of his love." 

" By Jove !" exclaimed Dillon, as though 
a new light had struck him. " Did you say 
the name was Baird ? Why, I am well ac- 
quainted with a good lady of that name, 
who was once a citizen of New York. I 
wonder if she is any relation ?" 

" So — so that is it ?" answered the Ger- 
man, so excited, that he could scarcely get 
the words out. " For her I come to Eng- 
land. She may perhaps know of him. Ah, 
you know her — that is gut, gut. She is his 
aunt. Ah me ! shall we go make her a 
visit together ?" 

" She is a rare card to play," said Dilloo. 
" If she has a learned treatise in her hea^, 
all the Ralphs in the world will not make 
her leave off till she has finished it. Yes, 
we will go and see her. How strange she 
should be aunt to the missing boy ! She 
has not much money, I should imagine. 
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Why, she lives ia a poky, dirty little house, 
with an unpleasant-looking girl for a ' help,' 
as the Yankees say." 

** Perhaps not; but the boy Ralph — hia 
father has great riches — but what care I to 
talk of their gold, while the fate of the boy 
is still in doubt/ You do not seem im- 
pressed with the importance of an instant 
search. Ah 1 you, too, are false ; you will 
not be mein Freund." 

" My dear Sternheira, you may rely on 
my giving you every assistance, but I have 
knocked about the world a good deal, and 
you will forgive me for saying that to a 
plain, straightforward man there seems a 
good deal of moonshine in the story. What 
object could Clive have in putting this boy 
out of the way? I should have imagined 
he would have stuck to him for bleeding 
purposes as long as possible." 

" Of his motive I know not, care 
not. Where is the . boy ? — what for he 
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pass away, and be heard of no more ? " 
\ " Courage, my dear fellow ! I am sure it 
is all right ; you have allowed your imagina- 
tion to run riot till your brain is on fire. 
You shall come back with me, freshen up 
your general appearance a little, and then 
we will wander out to Pimlico, and hear 
what Mrs. Baird says about the matter. 
Perhaps, too, in the course of the day, we 
might even manage to see Clive himself; he 
is in London, or rather was, three weeks or 
a month ago." 

"Three weeks ago ! — mein Gott I he may 
be in Siberia by this time !" 

"Well, I believe it is just upon three 
weeks since I heard of him. I have been 
so busy lately, I have not had time to visit 
ray usual haunts ; but about three weeks 
ago I heard him spoken of as playing pretty 
high at one of the clubs. I wonder where 
the devil he gets his money from ? But 
come along, my friend ; I see you are all 
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impatience to be in action. As we go 
along, you shall tell me what this missing 
boy is like. Strange that, if he be in Lon- 
don, I have not seen him at his aunt's. She 
knows something of Clive, too, I fancy." 

So the two men left the "Windmill" arm- 
in-arm, the German looking, if anything, 
older and more bent by care than when 
they entered. The recital of that heart- 
history had tried him much ; he was not 
wont to be expansive, and for the first time 
had the confession of his life's secret passed 
his lips, Dillon's cheery view of things, 
too, did not please him ; he could not see 
them from his aspect, nor allow his mind 
for a moment to dwell on anything but a 
tragical end. However, from former expe- 
rience he knew Dillon to be ready and 
honest ; therefore, he felt that, unnerved 
and distracted as he was by his own bewil- 
dering thoughts, he could not be in better 
hands. And the sequel proved his wisdom. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TWO STRINGS TO HER BOW. 

npHE me at Sir Henry Wilbraham's is 
"*- over. The dancing was kept up 
with great spirit till a late hour, and a bit 
of dissipation, so unusual in that quiet coun- 
try neighbourhood, has provided the gossips 
with a fund of talk for some few weeks to 
come. 

Pretty Georgie is lying on her sofa about 
one o'clock on the day following the fes- 
tivities. She says she is too weary, from 
her exertions on the previous evening, to 
be a fit companion for any one, so she de- 
clined to join the party in the breakfast-room. 
The truth is that, girl-like, she is dreaming 
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over her past successes, and does not wish 
the train of her ideas to be broken by a rude 
jostle against matter-of-fact conversation. 
Georgie, though, as we know, is not given 
to much reflection ; she prefers to hear the 
prattle of her own little glib tongue, so 
she has sent for Glory to bear her company 
for awhile. The young girl readily attends 
her bidding, and with a kiss and an express- 
ed hope that she is not very much tired, she 
sits down beside her. 

" Well, Glory, I should like to glean your 
first impressions of a peep into life. Wasn't 
it jolly yesterday ? How I should like to 
have it all over again to-day I" 

"Not I. I think it is a great deal of 
fatigue for very little pleasure." 

" Pah ! you are a child. You have yet to 
feel the intoxicating pleasures of the dance. 
Of course, as long as you fraternize with 
Turners, you must inevitably be bored. I 
was so glad to see poor dear Clive y^ster- 
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day — he was quite welcome in this barren 

land." 

r " He seems to be a great friend of yours,'^ 

said Glory, quietly. " Several people asked 

me if you were going to be married to him." 

" Did they really ? What unsophisticated 
innocence I As if one cannot talk to a man 
without being supposed to be engaged to 
him 1 I am sure I danced with Sir Henry 
quite as often as with Mr. Clive last night." 

"Yes, and every time you danced and 
laughed with Sir Henry, Mr. Clive looked 
i50 miserable. I was quite sorry for him." 

*' Oh 1 then, you can see out of those half- 
shut eyes of yours. Well, now, untaught 
mouse, let us have your opinion of last 
night's doings — that is to say, as far as I am 
concerned." 

Glory blushed crimson as she said, hesi- 
tatingly, 

" I don't know much about it, but it look- 
ed to me as if you were flirting." 
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" Brava, innocence ! There is the making 
of something in you yet. I did not think 
you knew the meaning of the word. Now, 
look here, can you keep a secret ?" 
Glory bowed her head in acquiescence. 
** Somebody proposed to me last night." 
"Which was it?" asked Glory, looking 
up. 

" Not Turner, so don't be in a fright." 
"How absurd you are, Miss Trant! I 
never thought it was." 

"You conceited monkey! But I am 
choking to tell some one, and I don't dare 
say a word to mamma, so you shall be my 
confidante. It was Mr. Clive." 
" Well, and did you accept him ? " 
" Don't be impatient, and you shall hear 
all about it. He has been on the verge of 
the little interesting communication about 
the state of his feelings very often, but 
somehow I have always run away from it. 
It is such a bore to be put in a corner, and 
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forced to answer a question nolens volens. 
However, there I was yesterday ; but I got 
out of it without committing myself for the 
present." 

" Do you care about him ?" asked Glory. 

" Well, yes, I suppose I do ; but it is not 
necessary to tell him so, is it ? Besides, I 
want breathing- time. He has such queer 
moods, every now and then he is so fitful 
and gloomy, he quite frightens me. The 
best part about him is his utter want of 
money. Life with him would be a sort of 
vagabondage, which would be rather jolly." 

" But you will have money, will you not ?" 

" Precious little of that, I suspect. Ma- 
ma's jointure goes at her death to a far-away 
cousin. I was born after my revered father 
had departed this life, and that was the way 
his will was found to have treated his pretty 
little daughter when she made her appear- 
ance on the stage of life. Lively prospect, 
is it not T 
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" Very much so. I am not surprised you 
think twice before you consent to marry 
without money." 

Georgie started up. 

" Good gracious ! that was the last thing 
which entered my head I I think it would 
be a novel excitement to have no money ; 
but I don't, choose to be won without a 
little trouble. Now is the hey-day of all 
my little triumphs and independencies. Once 
linked on to some tiresome man, I shall 
have to do as he bids me. Besides, I have 
not at all made up my mind which I like 
best — perhaps it is Sir Henry Wilbraham." 

" I wish it might be, for your sake," said 
Glory ; " he is so good and true." 

" I make no doubt of it, my dear. He is 
a great deal too good. However, Clive is 
not to bore me with any more matrimonial 
allusions for three months at least ; and in 
the meantime we shall see what will hap- 
pen. Now, mind, you are not to know 
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anything about this matter, or I will put ray 
claws into some of your small projects when 
you become a young lady of the world." 

Glory laughed, and promised strict secresy. 

" And now I suppose," said Georgie, " I 
must rouse myself from this lethargic matri- 
monial dream, and get ready for luncheon. 
I promised Sir Henry to ride with him to 
Monkslade, or some queer place, this after- 
noon. Are you coming, Glory ?" 

'* No — he has not asked me. I am going 
down to the schools." 

" To meet that little idiot. Turner. Well, 
I won't interfere with sport." 

•' What nonsense this is ! I never speak 
to Mr. Turner. We are both too nervous 
ever to find anything to say." 

" So I suppose you take it out in looks. 
Well, I hope you open your eyes for him. 
Look here, Glory, take a leaf out of my 
book, and don't make up your mind in a 
hurry." 
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"I hope you will make a wise choice 
when you do decide," said Glory. 

" In a roundabout way, that is one for 
Clive, I suppose." And Georgie laughed 
as she sprang from the sofa and began to 
arrange her curls. " Well, I shall try not 
to break my heart about either of them. 
How nasty it is to have two lovers, and not 
know which is the most likely to let you go 
your own way through life ! I wish there 
were witches, or fortune-tellers, or some 
such people in these days. I would go*and 
consult them at once. By-the-by, the Jews 
had a singular arrangement by way of oracle 
— they called it 'Bath-kol,' or 'the daughter 
of a voice.' They dipped into a book, and 
the first words they came across on opening 
it, they twisted into an answer to the ques- 
tion which was perplexing them. Suppose 
we try it. Glory ?" 

" Oh I Miss Trant, what an odd idea ! 
Where did you learn that ?" 
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" Ah I ray dear, you see one picks up a 
thing or two living on the outskirts of know- 
ledge. There is nothing like it, you may be 
sure, provided you don't get entrapped too 
far inside the pales. But there is the lunch- 
eon-bell — come along." 

And the two girls went downstairs to- 
gether. 

" So you really have appeared at last?" 
said Lady Ida, as her daughter entered the 
room. 

" Yes, mother dear. I have slept the 
clock very nearly round, and now I think I 
shall do." 

"You have not much on your mind. 
Miss Trant, or your slumbers would scarcely 
have been so long," said Sir Henry, as he 
placed a chair for Georgie by the table. 

" Well, it is a matter for congratulation, 
is it not ? However, I am afraid I cannot 
return the compliment. Why, you look as 
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jaded and worn-out as if you had not been 
in bed for a month." 

" I am not eighteen ; and late hours tell 
when one gets farther on in life." 

** Pooh ! Sir Henry, I have seen you after 
much severer dissipation in London, and 
you did not look as you do to-day." 

" I daresay the ride to Monkslade will set 
me up ; particularly as I am to be honoured 
by having you for a companion." 

Georgie was rather taken aback at the 
aspect of affairs, and, contrary to her 
usual practice, she ate her luncheon in si- 
lence. She was thinking whether she 
could have had anything to do with Sir 
Henry's weary, dejected look, and wonder- 
ing to herself whether she should hold out 
to him the hand of amity, and allow herself 
to be petted and tamed. So the conversa- 
tion flowed on its smooth, rather prosy waj% 
between the two dowagers of the party — ^for 
Glory was never very loquacious, and Sir 
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Henry was watching Georgie. In her some- 
what subdued silent mood she was a new 
study. And so they all sat dawdling over 
their repast, till the horses were actually at 
the door ; for it was some distance to Monk- 
slade, and they had been ordered early, that 
their riders might enjoy a leisurely saunter 
through those green Hampshire lanes. Of 
course Miss Georgie did not hurry herself in 
her preparations. The fact of Sir Henry 
and the horses waiting for her was not likely 
to trouble her much. " The change would 
do them all good," was her remark, when 
Glory suggested that it was quite contrary 
to all rule at BrinckHall, where punctuality 
was ever esteemed one of the highest 
virtues. 

"Every day reveals a fresh bore with 
which these good people here seem to inflict 
themselves — by way of penance, I suppose. 
But I don't intend to worry myself into a 
fever by getting ready by steam, so, if Sir 
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Henry does not like waiting, he can send 
the horses away and go to sleep — I am sure 
I don't care. So don't fuss, Glory, or I 
shall sit quietly down and look at you till 
you have finished, for I will not be flustered. 
There, now I am ready at last," and she 
laughed as she looked at Glory's face. 

She never dared to keep Sir Henry wait- 
ing, and she had worked herself up almost 
to a frenzy as she pictured how angry he 
would be over this long delay. 

He was sitting quietly on the hall-table 
when the little beauty went down — the only 
signs of impatience being evinced by some- 
what rapid slashes with his riding-whip 
against his boot. 

" I shall not apologise, because gentlemen 
should learn to wait pleasantly for ladies," 
said Georgie, with a little toss. 

The subdued manner she had shown at 
luncheon was all gone. The thought of the 
formality which expected her to be ready 
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•at an appointed time, or considered un- 
punctual and in disgrace, had " riled " this 
little rebel back to her accustomed banter- 
ing, flippant style of talk. 

" Have I complained ?" asked Sir Henry, 
as he went forward to help her on to her 

horse. 

"No, but you look a victim, and that is 
worse. I would rather you had poured out 
the * vials of your wrath ' in good manly 
expletives. One could have answered them. 
There is nothing I hate like a martyr. I am 
sure they will find out they are not as well 
off as they expect when they reach the next 
world. They are always such self-satisfied 
prigs I A good deal of pride will have to 
be knocked out of them before they are 
purified." 

" Oh ! Georgie, much as I love to hear 
your bright sallies on things in general, do 
let me ask you to find some other subject to 
jest about than that of the holy martyrs. If 
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you would only think for a moment, your 
own innate love of what is good and pure 
would show you how wrong it is, not only 
to yourself, but to others who must some- 
times unavoidably be led, by these careless 
jests of yours, to think lightly of things 
which should ever be treated with respect." 

" You missed your vocation when you 
did not become a parson," said Georgie. 
" How well you would have preached I 
But, as for everything there is a season, sup- 
pose you leave it alone and make yourself 
agreeable now, or I declare I will turn my 
horse's head and go home ; for, being ad- 
monished once a week, that being on Sun- 
day, is quite enough for my poor little 
brain." 

Sir Henry was obliged to smile in spite 
of himself, though he was greatly pro- 
voked with Georgie, on whose flippancy the 
most serious subjects failed to make the 
slightest impression. It was true he had 
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not slept during the past night, for 
his thoughts had been too busily occupied 
dwelling on Georgie's future to admit of 
sleep paying him a visit. Clive was the 
bug-bear which haunted Sir Henry's couch, 
and drove away the softening influences of 
slumber. Though he loved Georgie him- 
self, and had fully resolved, if possible, to 
mould her into gentleness and order^ and 
win her for his wife, yet Sir Henry had far 
too strong and well-regulated a mind not to 
have yielded her up unmurmuringly to a 
rival she preferred, if he had thought it 
were for her good; but he had the very 
worst opinion of Oswald Clive, and trem- 
bled lest Georgie, in her foolhardy wilful- 
ness, should entrust her happiness to his 
keeping. There was one hope which he 
cherished — poverty might prove a serious 
obstacle. Georgie, he knew, was too reck- 
less to care about it, but Clive, he trusted, 
would have too much sense, knowing him- 
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self to be very hard-up, to add to his ex- 
peases by burdening himself with a penni- 
less girl. Yet much that he had seen 
at the croquet-party made his heart ache 
for the fair girl he would so gladly have 
sheltered from the storms of life, and nestled 
down with in the calm happiness of an un- 
rugged, monotonous existence; but she would 
not. 

During her visit at Brinck Hall he had 
seen full well that years only would sober 
that otherwise untameable nature, and that 
the dull routine of an unexciting country 
life, with all its prosaic, matter-of-fact little 
duties, was a mode of passing time at which 
wilful Miss Georgie would rebel with her 
whole heart; while the entire neighbourhood 
would be kept in a constant state of convul- 
sion by her eccentricities, and unconven- 
tional sayings and doings. 

To speak to Georgie on the subject of this 
flirtation of hers would, he knew, only 
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hasten matters instead of checking them ; 
and Lady Ida was worse than useless as an 
ally — she would probably repeat to Georgie 
all he had said, and make her hate him for 
being a meddler. No, he must wait and 
watch, while with gentleness and tact he 
would try to show her the right path. 

" Are you going to be grumpy because 
I will not let you preach ?" exclaimed 
Georgie, after a short silence. " Come, 
now, let us be jolly, and pick our neigh- 
bours to pieces, if we can find nothing better 
to talk about. It is too hot to quarrel." 

"To quarrel with you would be indeed 
difficult. I do not believe you ever fostered 
a rancorous feeling against any one for ten 
minutes in your life." 

" Oh ! I have one virtue. Well, that is 
something to boast of. However, I will not 
take to myself more credit than I deserve. 
The fact is, it is too much trouble to 
nurse hatred, even for that horrid Mrs. 
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Baird mama cronies with so inseparably." 

"Who is Mrs. Baird? I never saw or 
heard of her." 

" I should think not I She revolves in 
another hemisphere. She is a bony, mas- 
culine American widow, who has crammed 
herself with learning, and taken no play, 
until she has become a very * dull boy ' in- 
deed ; added to which, she is always finding 
fault with me for being a dunce. I should 
hate her, I think, only, notwithstanding her 
book-slavery, I am a pretty fair match for 
her ; and it is such fun to * rile ' the old lady. 
She gives tea-parties in a dirty parlour. I 
met such a dear old painter there the other 
day ; he is going to take my portrait when 
I have patience to give him a sitting." 

"Very odd society. Miss Trant," said Sir 
Henry, half laughing. "Did you make 
Olive's acquaintance there by chance ? " 

"No, Sir Henry, I did not!" And she 
drew her little self up with dignity. 
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"No one seems to know much about 
him," continued Sir Henry quietly. " He 
comes from nobody knows where, and be- 
longs to nobody knows who." 

" His sister was at your party yesterday. 
I am sorry to find that you associate down 
here with waifs and strays." And Georgie 
patted her horse's neck and tried to look 
very unconcerned. 

" His sister here yesterday I You must 
be dreaming I" 

" The wife of that sedate-looking, sickly 
clergyman, who has a parsonage about ten 
miles off, is Mr. Olive's sister. He is on a 
visit to them, so they brought him with them 
yesterday." 

" Well, this is strange. I was wondering 
all day where the deuce he had sprung 
from !" 

"Now then your curiosity is gratified." 
And Georgie enjoyed the joke of the 
Baronet's evident perplexity. 
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" I had no idea he was related to these 
people — ^not that I know much of them, 
they live so far off. Is she a nice person ? 
—at all like Clive ?" 

*'I am sure I don't know — I did not 
speak to her. I always eschew the 
church — I find I get quite lectures enough 
from the laity. Oh ! how I do pity people 
who are always good — they must lose so 
much fun and enjoyment." 

" Another random speech." observed Sir 
Henry. 

" Well, look here, Sir Henry, we made a 
bond of friendship long ago, now can't you 
be good for us both ? It would save me so 
much worry." 

Sir Henry shook his head, and said softly, 

" I will help you with my whole heart, if 
you will give yourself over to my safe con- 
duct." 

" Oh I anybody could promise that," she 
said. " Well, I must go on as I am for the 
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present, bearing the burden of my own 
naughtiness. I suppose it will not crush me, 
unless I begin to think of it." 

" Oh I Georgie, Georgie, why are you so 
wilful and independent ? Why will you not 
allow yourself to be loved ?" 

" Allow myself to be loved ? Everyone 
has my full permission to love me as much 
as seemeth to him good, provided he do not 
exact a reciprocity of the sentiment." 

" Are you incapable of harbouring a warm 
feeling in that little heart of yours ?" 

" That is a rude question, which I decline 
to answer. One would think we were 
lovers, instead of old friends, judging from 
the way we have taken to quarrelling lately. 
You presume too much, sir, on your office 
of Mentor." 

Sir Henry hung his head in silence. 
Georgie was resolved not to be either 
wooed or won ; and the conversation after 
awhile drifted into a channel of easy talk. 
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The young lady was very bright and fasci- 
nating — any man but Sir Henry would have 
acknowledged that the ride to those old 
ruins had been a cheery and a pleasant one. 
Georgie's quaint remarks about people and 
things, when she chose to be amiable and 
agreeable, as she did choose that day, in- 
variably amused and charmed her listeners. 
But Sir Henry was too annoyed and vexed 
at his own want of success in favourably 
impressing her, to be otherwise than bored 
by and irritated at her piquant little sallies, 
and careless, free-and-easy prattle. While 
Georgie somewhat astonished her confidante^ 
Glory, by coolly informing her, on her return 
home, that the very best thing that could 
happen to Sir Henry would be to be canon- 
ized, for he was too good for any flesh-and- 
blood woman to marry, and live on the 
earth with. 

*' But single blessedness is not the neces- 
sary state of saints," suggested Glory. 
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" Isn't it ? Oh ! I suppose, under Mr. 
Turner's tuition, you are well up on the sub- 
ject? Well, all I know is, if I were Sir 
Henry's wife, he would not be a saint long. 
I would plague the goodness out of him, if 
I died for it; but I don't mean to try. 
Commend me to the sinners." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



QUICKSANDS. 



*' Q< ARAH. tidy up the front parlour, and 
'^ bring a duster. Unless I am look- 
ing after you, not a single thing is ever 
done ; and with all the important work I 
have on hand, it is quite impossible for me 
to be always at your heels, you tiresome 
little drab !" 

"Drab yourself I" was the low retort 
which mumbled between Sarah's teeth as 
she drove the furniture about with rough 
hands ; while Mrs. Baird herself grew busy 
over the dusting. 

"Lud a mussy, missis," said the girl, 
*' whatever is a-going to 'appen, that you fall 
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to a-cleanin' ? Bless my stars, this is rare I" 
" I expect a friend this evening, Sarah." 
" Lord, mum, I thort literar' folk was no 
judge of cleanin' ; and looked on cobwebs 
as picturs. I am sure I heard Mr. Dillon 
t'other day say as them spiders ought never 
to be killed, their webs was so wonderful 
beautiful I Whoever is a-comin' ?" 

^'I expect the French lady who has 
called on me once or twice latelv. She has 
promised to take tea with me to-night ; and 
she is a perfect lady, Sarah — a Countess in 
her own country ; therefore, I wish her to 
meet with due respect. See that you dress 
yourself, and have a clean cap and apron." 

" My stars ! and this rumfoozzling is all 
along of that big-eyed woman, whose name 
I can't get my tongue round for the life of 
me. She knows dust and dirt when she 
sees it, do she ? Well, I'm moighty glad 
she bean't my missis." 

" Sarah, how dare you speak so ? You 
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have had your own way till you don't know 
what you are saying, you impertinent thing I 
I shall send you away, if I hear any more 
of these speeches.'' 

" Thing, indeed I — wasn't I baptized and 
christened like yourself? Times is changed 
when we poor servants is druv about to do 
the work of two, and then called 'things' for 
our pains." 

" Come now, Sarah, no more of this 
nonsense. You are a good enough girl 
when you like. Make the place ready for 
my visitor, and you shall go out next Sun- 
day afternoon." 

" Humph 1 Missis is a-drawin' in of her 
horns," mumbled Sarah to herself, as Mrs. 
Baird proceeded upstairs to smarten up her 
own toilette; "but all I know is, T ain't 
goin' to stop here no longer on £5 a year, 
if I'm expected to clean, though I be a 
work'us gurl wot never had no parients." 

However, she bustled about, and made 
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things look as bright as circumstances would 
permit, though she grumbled the while. 
Her astonishment, however, at the change 
in her mistress did not reach its climax till 
a cake arrived, which Mrs. Baird had ordered 
during her morning's walk. 

*' Well, I never I missis is a-goin' it ! 
She'll be transported for debt if this sort of 
thing goes on. This 'ere lady must be a 
moighty swell. Why, them people in that 
big carriage never had no cakes I" 

In the course of time, Mathilde d'Aubign^ 
arrived, and was received by Sarah in a clean 
cap, and by Mrs. Baird in the most unctu- 
ous of moods. Mathilde's soft, deferential 
manner had made a strong impression on 
the old American, who was, with all her 
reputed talents, very unused to finding her- 
self looked up to, and treated as a great 
authority in literary matters. Mathilde had 
discovered her weakness for adulation, and 
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looking meek and diffident the while, she 
laid the flattery on pretty thickly. For 
purposes of her own, she was desirous of 
making a friend of Mrs. Baird, and she felt 
that a little acting must be brought in play 
to achieve this end. 

On this especial afternoon it had been 
arranged that they were to begin a series 
of delightful little conversations, when the 
French language and American erudition 
were to be amicably exchanged. But the 
tete-a-tete was not destined to be of long 
duration, for they had scarcely warmed into 
friendly talk, when a knock was heard at 
the door, and Mr. Dillon and his German 
friend were shown into the room by the 
grinning Sarah. Mrs. Baird, as we know, 
had a slight penchant for '* old Dillon," so 
her hard features relaxed into something 
like a smile as she shook him by the hand, 
and upbraided him for his long absence. 

"Work, my dear Madam — work must 
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plead my excuse, and I know you will ac- 
knowledge it to be a good one," he said, as 
he turned round to introduce his friend. 

But the poor old German's general ap- 
pearance of seediness did not impress Mrs. 
Baird very favourably, and she looked rigid 
and hard as she bowed stiffly to him. 

'* A philosopher, my dear madam, who 
has written many a learned treatise. He 
has just come from the far West, even from 
your own city of New York." 

Thus, having insured for his friend a 
more favourable reception, he turned to 
look at Mrs. Baird's visitor. 

" Where the devil, " he thought to him- 
self, " does Mrs. Baird manage to pick up 
these pretty women ? — why, this one almost 
beats that little fairy Miss Georgie in looks. 
I wonder who she is ?" 

Presently, however, he was formally in- 
troduced, and very speedily won. Mathilde, 
with her soft, well-modulated voice, and 
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fascinating, gentle manners, was especially 
calculated to make her way with impression- 
able old Dillon. Strange that, with his love 
of beauty, and tenderness for women, he had 
not found some 

** Creature not too bright and good 
For human nature's daily food," 

to brighten his own fireside and gladden his 
lone life with her smiles. But it was his 
very love which forbade him to think that 
a share in his life of toil and hardship was 
a meet offering to any gentle, loving woman. 
So they all talked on for some time, and 
the subject nearest to poor old Sternheim's 
heart had not yet been mooted. Mrs. Baird 
had caught a philosopher — a real, living 
German philosopher, a chance she did not 
get every day ; and she was not likely to let 
him off very cheaply. Loud and long was 
her talk ; she quoted Kant and Johann Paul 
Richter in their English versions, and jum- 
bled together nearly every system of philo- 
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sophy that had ever been started on the 
earth, into such a confused and hopeless 
tangle that the poor old man felt, with Syd- 
ney Smith, that a " flash of silence " would 
be about the most refreshing thing she could 
bestow on him. He looked across longing- 
ly at Dillon, but a painter with an eye for 
the beautiful, who has just made the ac- 
quaintance of a pretty, pleasing woman, in a 
place, too, where he little expected to find 
anything half so attractive, was not easily to 
be enticed away from his new plaything, 
Mathilde herself, however, at last brought 
him back to a recollection of the purport of 
their visit, by remarking, on the avalanche 
of learning with which Mrs. Baird was al- 
most annihilating his friend. 

'* You have not known Mrs. Baird long, 
I fancy, or you would be more used to these 
torrents of words with which she occasion- 
ally seeks to drown the senses of her hear- 
ers. I must try to stem it, however, on 
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this occasion, for I know my friend Stem- 
heim is anxious to have a little conversation 
with her about her nephew." 

All the colour forsook Mathilde's face in 
a moment. But in a quiet, steady voice she 
asked — 

" What nephew ?" 

" A certain Ralph Baird — do you know 
him by chance ?" 

She answered promptly, though she still 
looked deadly pale, 

'* Ralph Baird ! — oh I yes, he is such a 
pretty boy, with lovely eyes ! — What of 

him r 

" Hurrah ! you know him. Sorry to in- 
terrupt your conversation," he said, turning 
to the others, " but, Sternheim, look here, 
man, this lady knows your missing friend." 

" Missing friend I" murmured Mathilde, 
looking round with a bewildered air ; while 
the old German, who had been very quiet 
under the infliction of Mrs. Baird's learning, 
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now grew excitedly interrogative, as to 
when she had seen him, where he was, 
and how he was. But the answers he re- 
ceived were not very re-assuring. She had 
not seen him for some months — then he was 
in Germany ; but she had forgotten exactly 
where — either at Homburg, Baden-Baden, 
or one of those towns. She had visited 
them all, but she had had so much trouble 
since that her mind was quite bewildered 
about previous events. 

'^AndClive?" asked the German, "that 
verdammter Clive — was he with Ralph when 
you saw him ?" 

"He was, I believe, accompanied by a 
gentleman of that name ; but, my dear mon- 
sieur, you do not think anything serious has 
happened that you question me thus? I 
was so captivated by that boy's rare beauty, 
that I took the most vivid interest in him. 
What can you imagine ? You have quite in- 
fected mie with fear. I should so grieve 
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over any ill that befell that poor dear boy." 

Old Sternheim took this sympathising 
woman's hand and kissed it with emotion. 

Mrs. Baird, who had been thoroughly 
silenced by this scene, so unusual a one to 
be enacted by the matter-of-fact denizens of 
her dingy parlour, now asked Dillon what 
it all meant. He told her in a few words 
of the suspicious disappearance of her 
nephew, and farther explained that he had 
brought his friend Sternheim to her, hoping 
for tidings of the missing boy. 

" A boy is sent to travel about Europe," 
she said, "with a flaunting ne'er-do-weel 
like Clive, and then you come and ask me 
what has become of him 1 How should I 
know ? He has gone to the bad I should 
think, what else was there to expect ?" 

" Oh, Madame — spare — spare — do not 
make my burden heavier to bear — poor — 
poor Ralph, if I could only find him 1" mur- 
mured Sternheim. 
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" And pray, sir, may I ask what makes 
this business a burden of yours ? Rather, I 
should think, was his father to blame. Why 
could he not keep him quietly in the States ; 
but no, he must make a fine gentleman of 
his son, forsooth, and all I can say is, he has 
got his deserts." 

" But I — I introduce him to this Ulive, 
who prove so bad a guardian to the boy." 

Mathilde d'Aubign^, who had sat for the 
last few minutes with downcast eyes listen- 
ing to the conversation, now looked up and 
scrutinised old Sternheim carefully. 

" It is a strange — very strange story," she 
said ; " what makes you think young Baird 
is lost ? Has Mr. Clive disappeared too ?" 

" Oh no, he is in London," said Dillon. 
" I saw him not long ago." 

" What ! you know him too, and yet no 
one seems to have asked him after the boy. 
I daresay he has gone back to his mother." 

" I do not know Olive's address ; could 
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we get it, think you, at Lady Ida Trant's ?" 
said Dillon, addressing himself to Mrs. 
Baird. 

"The Trants are not in town," she 
answered shortly, " and 1 am not going to 
trouble myself about this business, I can tell 
you. I have more work than I can get 
through, without rushing about the world in 
search of this foolish boy. If his father 
could not keep him at home when he had 
him there, why, he had better go and look 
for him himself." 

*' But his poor mother," said Sternheim, 
"think of her trouble — ah, she look so 
white and quiet, it is a true pain to behold 
her 1" 

" Pah, she always was a weak, senseless 
fool, who made troubles where none exist- 
ed. She never did know when she was 
well off, and now I suppose she wants to 
create a sensation by getting up a hue-and- 
cry about this petted darling of hers." 
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" Let us go, Dillon, mein Freund let us go," 
said Sternheim, growing very excited ; " here 
there is no heart — no sympathy." 

Madame d'Aubign^ rushed forward and 
put her hand on the German's shoulder. 

" Pardon me, Mr. Sternheim, but I feel 
for you and with you most warmly — do let 
me help you. True, I am a stranger in this 
country like yourself, but still women often 
have the tact and adresse which men want." 

The German pressed her hand. 

" Danke, danke, from my deepest heart ; 
but my head is gone, 1 know not what 1 
shall do." 

"The first thing to do is to get Olive's 
address," suggested Dillon. 

" True — true, that is an essential point," 
said Mathilde. Then dropping her voice, 
''After you are gone," she continued, " I will 
persuade Mrs. Baird to write for it to these 
friends of his. You will promise to keep me 
informed as to how things progress, for I 
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assure you I am most deeply interested.^ 
And she invited the two men to oome and 
visit her at Twickenham on the next evening 
but one, by which time she hoped, through 
Mrs. Baird 6 agency, to have obtained Clive s 
address. 

"Come on, Stemheim, my boy; weVe 
accomplished a stroke of work there,'' said 
Dillon, as they passed out of the little gar- 
den. ** That pretty Frenchwoman will do 
the trick for us — trust a woman for carrying 
out what she takes in hand. Isn't she a 
beauty ? By Jove ! there is a face and 
figure! Juno herself would pale before 
her!" 

"Wahrhaftig, she is beautiful, but not 
happy. She has an anxious, perturbed 
look." 

" Well, my dear fellow, she told us she 
had been in trouble. That is just what 
makes her so fascinating — ' she is touched, 
not spoiled, by sorrow.' " 
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" Always the same lover of the ladies I 
Ach, mein Dillon, were 1 but young and 
fresh, like you 1" 

"There is nothing like art for making 
men appreciate beauty," said Dillon ; " and 
there is nothing like a thorough appreciation 
of the beautiful for making an old man 
young again. You shut yourself up with 
your books and papers till you rub the edge 
off all your senses. Reason and intellect 
are all very well, but, believe me, senses 
were not given us for nothing. I hope, by 
the way, that you had a dose of knowledge 
to-day. What do you think of that dried- 
up philosopher in petticoats ?" 

'* Sie ist eine verruchte herzlose Frau." 
" Which, being translated, means ?" 
" That I love her not. I shall go make 
her visit no more." 

" No, we will go to the Madame instead. 
Now, what affinity can there be between 
those two? Mrs. Baird, however, has her 
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good points, though I acknowledge she 
did not come out strongly to-day. I 
should not a bit wonder if, on second 
thoughts, she were to take up this Ralph 
Baird story, and become even more ener- 
getic on the subject than you are yourself." 

'*! do nothing — I do nothing; I waste 
the precious time. But my poor head is all 
verwirrt." 

" Yes, you are a precious example of a 
philosopher — there is not a bit of the spirit 
of endurance to be found in you. I shall 
have you ill on my hands, if you don t quiet 
yourself down a bit, old fellow. Leave this 
perplexing business alone for a day or two. 
I feel certain we shall hear something of 
Clive when we go to Twickenham on Thurs- 
day evening. Now, look here, the night is 
but young — scarcely nine o'clock ; where 
shall we go ?" 

" Where you will — I care not. To me it 
is all lone in this great, strange London." 
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" Well, our immortal bard says, 

' Music hath channs to soothe the savage breast.' 

What say you to a trial ? — it may soothe 
your troubled mind. There is a music-hall 
near my diggings, famed for its glee-singing. 
Shall we go there ?" 

" Ja, ja, in the world always let us be. 
We may hear something of that Clive. He 
used to visit every such place." 

" Don't flatter yourself; we are not likely 
to come across him — he is far too great a 
swell for us now. Do let me impress it 
upon you how far better it would be for 
your brain if you would not think of him 
for a day or two. 1 am sure we can depend 
on Madame d'Aubign^." 

Sternheim shook his head. It was not so 
easy to forget the one great object of his 
life. However, he did not wish his private 
griefs to prove an incubus to his friend, so 
he tried to throw them off for a time, and 
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take an interest in Dillon s cheery talk. 
And they sauntered on through London's 
crowded thoroughfares, Dillon drinking in 
large draughts of the heated metropolitan 
air, with the gratification only those can feel 
who have been immured for many consecu- 
tive hours between the four walls of an ill- 
ventilated attic. 

At last, when the daylight had been for 
some time gone, they found themselves in 
the vicinity of the aforesaid music-hall, into 
which they turned. A quartette was being 
sung as they entered, and one of the voices 
was of such exceeding power and beauty 
that old Sternheira, who had not expected 
anything half so good, was fairly taken 
aback, and almost staggered under the 
weight of his own emotions. Poor old man, 
he had had a trying day, and both his men- 
tal and physical powers were at their lowest 
ebb. He sank overcome into a seat. 

" Again let me hear that voice ; it is a 
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Himmel for me— so soft, so sweet, so flatter- 
ing to the ear." 

Dillon laughed, with his big, joyous laugh. 

*' Presently, my good friend, it will come 
again. Too much at once would not be 
good for you. In the meantime, let us 
have something to eat." 

'^ Always eat — eat. I can eat no more. 
For me one meal a day is a feast.!' 

"Nonsense; you are tired and knocked 
up with your walk. 1 will stand treat, 
man." 

And Dillon ordered supper for two. But 
before it could be served, that lovely voice 
broke out into a solo, and hushed into silence 
the otherwise rather noisy denizens of the 
room. They were all more or less used to 
its tones, but, nevertheless, pleasurably im- 
pressed by their surpassing sweetness. On 
the old German the effect was marvellous — 
that voice seemed to be the one thing that 
was wanting totally to unhinge a mind 
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overwrought by past events. He tossed 

his arms over his head with a sort of 

« 

shriek, and then he laid his head on the 
table and began to sob violently. Several 
men to whom Dillon was well known came 
forward to his assistance, and they managed 
to drag him out into the fresh air. After 
loosening his cravat, and pouring some 
brandy down his throat, they seated him 
on the steps at the outer door, until he 
should have somewhat recovered. After a 
little while, when the old man grew less 
excited and incoherent, Dillon suggested 
that they should return home, where he 
intended to give his friend his own bed in 
the tiny cupboard, hoping that a night's rest 
would set him up. He went half into the 
road to call a cab, as he felt sure Sternheim 
was totally unfit to walk. A hansom coming 
along at full speed almost knocked him 
down. He looked up as he moved back — 
the full lights of the somewhat brilliantly- 
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illumined Hall fell on the occupants of the 
cab. One was Madame d'Aubign^, the other 
— could his senses have deceived him? — was 
Clive. Impossible though that she could 
have found him so quickly, and she pro- 
fessed to be but barely acquainted with him. 
It was indeed past all credence. He had 
the good sense, however, to make no remark 
to his friend on what he had just seen, but 
hurrying him into the cab which now drove 
up, he resolved that on the morrow he 
would go by himself to the Twickenham 
Villa, and not leave unriddled till Thursday 
evening this new mystery which had arisen 
on the face of affairs. 

And Dillon's sleep that night was not his 
usual healthful, sound repose. He had made 
up a temporary resting-place for himself 
with a few cushions, old clothes, &c., in his 
atelier^ among his pictures and colours. It 
was no bed of down ; but that would scarce- 
ly have interfered with his slumbers. They 
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were, unhappily for him, fraught with 
visions. A struggling, pale-faced boy seemed 
to be for ever fighting with a beautiful \ 

woman, who, with the fair proportions of aa 
angel, seemed to float about in a sort of 
sulphurous vapour, through which little 
devils' heads were peering; whilst they 
laughed mocking laughs, and ever and anon 
shrieked forth fiend-like, unnatural yells. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE COLD GREY MORNING. 

rpHE friendly tSte-h-tete between Mrs. 
-*- Baird and her guest did not seem 
likely to resume its former friendly footing 
after the departure of the two men. The 
old lady was evidently much irritated and 
annoyed, and she showed her dissatisfaction 
by a brusque, short manner, and curt, 
barely civil answers to Mathilde's meek, 
deferential remarks. For more than half 
an hour this state of affairs continued. 
Jerome had arrived to conduct his mistress 
home ; and Mathilde had not yet ventur- 
ed to ask for the letter to Lady Ida 
Trant. That Mrs. Baird would write it 
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after she was gone, she felt fully convinced, 
for she had quite penetration enough to 
know that, fond as Mrs. Baird was of giving 
sharp answers and making rude speeches, 
in her heart she was longing to know where 
that unhappy boy was ; and that as soon as 
she was left alone she would make an effort 
to learn something of his whereabouts. But 
Mathilde had her own private reasons for 
not intending to leave without that letter ; so 
she rose, and finding some paper, pens, and 
ink on a small side-table, she placed them 
before the old lady. Then she knelt beside 
her, and with her soft, pleading voice she 
asked her if she was not going to write just 
one line to Lady Ida, to inquire if she knew 
that "nasty horrid Mr. Olive's address?" 
Then the ready tear glistened on her dark 
lashes as she bewailed " poor dear Ralph " 
and his supposed fate ; — " he was so hand- 
some," she said, "Venus herself would have 
worshipped him." 
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" Lady Ida will not know anything about 
this man, I feel sure — ^he is only one of Miss 
Georgie's dancing beaux; however, I will 
write if you wish it," said the old lady, some- 
what mollified. 

" Oh, thanks, dear Mrs. Baird ; how good 
you are 1" and Mathilde kissed her hand 
with empressemeni. " Now I will not speak a 
word till you have finished, and then I can 
post the letter as I go home with Jerome." 

" There," said Mrs. Baird, as her ready pen 
speedily dashed off a few hasty lines, " you 
can take it. It is well for you to have a 
man-servant to flaunt about with ; some folks 
have to go alone." 

" Poor old Jerome, he is not a» servant — a 
humble friend. He was in my father's corps, 
and nursed me when I was a child. Come 
here, Jerome, and let Mrs. Baird make your 
acquaintance. Tell her how long you have 
known Mile. Mathilde, and what a naughty 
child she was." 
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The old soldier wanted no further excuse 
to give Mrs. Baird a highly-coloured account 
of cette chere Mile. Maihilde and her antece- 
dents, mixed up with frequent mention 
of M. son Pere le General and cette bonne 
dame Anghise her mother, until the old 
lady was talked back into high good-humour 
by hearing such a glowing account of her 
new acquaintance. In the meantime, Ma- 
thilde was tying on her quiet bonnet, and 
preparing to take her departure. She kiss- 
ed the old lady affectionately — a gushing 
proceeding at which the good dame winced 
— and hoped she might have the privilege 
of coming to see her again soon. 

" And let us pray for speedy news of that 
dear boy," she said, as they finally parted 
for the evening. 

^^AllonSy' exclaimed Jerome, when the 
door was shut, and they were fairly in the 
street, " in my young days I once saw Mile, 
Mars ; I never forgot her, but, nam de Dieu^ 
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Madame^ you would prove a worthy succes- 
sor!" 

" Pah, Jerome, you know nothing about 
it ; you have not heard half the fun. TienSj 
comme eUe est paquetj cette vieille la^ but I 
have played them all pretty well on 
this occasion. But to business," and the 
diffident meek manner changed into fiery 
resolution now. " I have wonders to ac- 
complish before I sleep, and you must 
help me. Where is Mr. Clive ? The hunt 
has begun after that stupid boy ; they will 
be on Olive's track in a few hours ; it would 
be as well to warn him of the coming storm." 

" Dim des Dieux^ Madame^ que /aire ? We 
shall get found out. Why did you go visit 
that maligne old Englishwoman?" 

** A very good thing that I did so, other- 
wise we should have known nothing of this 
business. Very true that we were unmiti- 
gated fools to get into such a mess, and 
that the bubble is pretty certain to burst 
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some day, yet let us enjoy life while we may. 
In the meantime, instead of looking as if the 
guillotine were on your neck at this moment, 
tell me where I am likely to find Mr. Clive. 
Has he come back to town ?" 

" Om*, Madame^ he is back, I think. He 
lodges" 

" Bah, what do I want with his lodgings ? 
the last place he is likely to be, at this hour, 
of the evening." 

" To his antres madam e will scarcely care 
to follow him." 

*' Jerome, you must be possessed with 
some devil to-night, or you would not con- 
tradict me thus. I tell you time presses. I 
must see him, so call a cab and let us drive 
to wherever he is likely to be, si c^est h Tenfer 
m^mey 

^^11 rim sera pas loiriy^ growled old 
Jerome, as he prepared to obey his mis- 
tress' order. 

"An open cab," she called after him. 
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" I want air. That musty room has given 
me a migraine.^^ 

So Madame d'Aubign^ and her old ser- 
vant got into a hansom together; and Jerome 
having told the driver where to go, they set 
off at full speed. After proceeding at a 
rapid rate for some time, they stopped be- 
fore a house so quiet and dingy in appear- 
ance that it seemed uninhabited. 

" Mr. Clive does not choose very lively 
resorts," remarked Mathilde, as she looked 
out of the cab. " Go in, Jerome — see if he 
is there ; if so, tell him to come to me 
directly. I suppose you know your way ; 
if you had not been here before you could 
not have brought me now." 

^^ Au service de Madame ^ on risque touV' 

Nearly a quarter of an hour passed away 
before old Jerome re-appeared in company 
with Oswald Clive. 

" Mathilde, this is a surprise. What has 
happened ?" 
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"Much. Get in here, and let us go 
somewhere to supper. Jerome," she said, 
turning to the old servant, and speaking in 
rapid French, " go home quickly, send the 

bonne to bed, and let me in yourself when 

I* >» 
arrive. 

Then she and Clive drove off together. 
The rumbling of wheels over London streets 
is calculated to check even the most ardent 
desire for conversation ; so it was not till 
they had entered a private room in a house 
of which Clive was a frequent habitue^ that 
he ventured to repeat his question as to 
what had happened. 

"A certain Sternheim has come all the 
way from New York in search of the miss- 
ing Ralph," said Mathilde, quietly. 

Clive bounded from his chair as though a 
sixteen-pounder had suddenly burst in the 
room. 

" Quiet — quiet, mon ami Do you know 
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this man ?" And she laid her hand on his 
arm. 

"He introduced me to the Bairds, re- 
commended the boy to my care, and I have 
broken my trust. Mathilde, I cannot bear 
his questioning — I will die first I" 

" Chut I don't grow melo-dramatic. He 
seems an excitable sort of creature, who can 
be very easily humbugged ; but there was 
another man with him to-night, who will 
prove much clearer-headed and more diffi- 
cult to manage, I fear — also a friend of 
yours, I believe — one Dillon." 

" Good Heavens I is there a whole covey 
of my New York acquaintance going to fly 
down on me at once ? Dillon was a good, 
cheery fellow, though, long ago." 

" Is so still ; but he is too right-minded to 
be either bought or won, if he fancies that 
he detects foul play, or I have no eye for 
character." 

'* But may I ask, Madame d'Aubign^, how 
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on earth you know these people ? They 
are rather a rough lot to be your bosom- 
friends." 

She laughed as she answered — 

" I have lately made the acquaintance of 
Mrs. Baird — an aunt of the boy Ralph. If 
you recollect, he gave me an introduction to 
her when I talked of coming to England 
some time since. At her house I have had 
the good fortune to discover this little plot." 

She felt in her pocket and produced the 
letter to Lady Ida Trant. 

" See here," she said, " this is to ask for 
your address ; they little thought I should 
find you so soon." 

He put out his hand to snatch it from 
her. 

"Don't send it — burn it," he groaned. 
*' Don't let them know this miserable tale." 

She held it firmly out of his reach. 

" We cannot always trust those we love 
the best," she said, with a scornful laugh. 
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" Fair Georgie might smile on you no more 
did ehe know all your past." 

He laid his head on his arms and moaned 
in agony. Mathilde watched him without 
speaking for some minutes. 

" Oswald," she said, at last, ^^ I have not 
come here to torture, but to save you. Now 
let us be practical. You must leave Eng- 
land to-night^ if possible — at farthest to- 
morrow morning, and remain hidden for a 
time. Confound that Ralph I if we had 
only his body to show his friends, it would 
be something ; but this kind of Speke busi- 
ness is so very perplexing and unanswer- 
able." 

" Leave England ! — oh I Mathilde, better 
to die at once than to be hunted through 
the earth like this I" 

" Don't be a child. Bright days may be 
in store for you. Nil desperandum. My 
star is not in the ascendant, but I never lose 
courage. That dotard of a husband of mine 
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has lost his head altogether, and he will 
neither die nor give me any money, so I 
shall have to turn my talents to account 
soon, for I have only £300." 

"Can I help you?" asked Clive. "I 
have lost largely lately, but still I am not 
quite reduced to pauperism yet." 

" Not at all — not at all, my friend. I 
can take care of myself — you do the same. 
When did you come to town ?" 
" To-day, about six o'clock." 
" Have you been to your lodgings ?" 
" Not yet. I left my portmanteau with 
the porter at the house we have just left." 

" Then don't go near your lodgings to- 
night, and call for your portmanteau in the 
morning, en route to catch the early train for 
the Continent. Should these people suc- 
ceed in finding out your London address, 
there the information will end. It will be 
imagined that you, too, have met with a 
mysterious fate. Disappearance number 
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two — ah ! ces hizarres Anglais I Now I think 
that is very prettily devised, and a prao 
tical view of the case, which, if well carried 
out, will put the bloodhounds off the track 
for the present." 

" Cm bono ? " asked Clive. " I shall fall 
in with them sooner or later, and have to 
endure their cross-questioning." 

*' Nonsense I — take heart. I will send 
faithful Jerome abroad, and see if he cannot 
make a good story out of what now seems a 
bad one." 

" Georgie I" murmured Clive, half to him- 
self, as he sat gazing on vacancy with a de^ 
jected mien. 

" You do not mean to say that you have 
hampered yourself with that foolish girl? 
I always knew you were weak, but I could 
not have believed you were such an idiot as 
that. You must give her up— do you hear ? 
— give her up I Now don't look aghast, as 
if there were such a vain thing as honour in 

p2 
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question. That is a fragile commodity you 
ought not to have much scruple about break- 
ing. You owe it to me as well as to your- 
self not to let this girl know your where- 
abouts, and before you leave this room, you 
shall swear to me to keep it a secret from 
her. If you deceive me, trust me for find- 
ing it out, and totally disregarding the share 
I have had in the matter, I will give the 
history of past events every publicity I can." 

He put up his hand deprecatingly. 

"Hush I Mathilde; it requires but little 
courage to trample on a worm. I have no 
alternative but to do your bidding. Poor 
little Georgiel she shall not be made 
wretched by having the weight of my sins 
on her innocent young heart, if I can help 
it." 

" Spare her the oppression, by all means ; 
it were better for everyone concerned. The 
question is, can you be trusted ?" 

" In this matter most implicitly." 
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" Bien ; and now, if we were to start for 
Twickenham, perhaps it would be as well. 
I am rather tired, after all the emotions 
and excitements I have gone through to-day 
on your behalf. What a fool I am to give 
myself so much trouble about you r 

They reached Twickenham after a long, 
dark drive, during which but few words were 
spoken* The weight of many cares hung 
heavily on Clive. He was in love with 
Georgie, and for his love's sake regretted 
many things which had happened in the 
past; he could not view them with the 
same reckless, careless spirit which made a 
career of adventure, even though it were 
fraught with a certain amount of danger, a 
sort of second life to Mathilde d'Aubign^. 
She would not willingly have given up this 
wild, changeable existence. Money, where- 
with she might satisfy her personal wants 
and little coquetries, was all she craved,, 
and she had but few scruples as to the 
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means by which it was to be obtained. The 
only thing Mathilde would not do in order 
to indulge in riches was to lead a humdrum 
matrimonial life of monotonous respectable 
ease. Independence, she said, stood first 
on the list of this world's good things. 

And before the sun's rays hung in the air, 
and the sweet fresh morning had fully de- 
veloped itself into day, Clive stood in the 
Twickenham drawing-room ready to depart. 
Mathilde entered, in all the splendour of her 
rich, full beauty, her auburn locks hanging 
in heavy tresses down almost to her knees. 
What a contrast between that brilliant- 
looking, fiery woman and the meek calm 
heroine of Mrs. Baird's back parlour ! 

" I could not let you go without a word," 
she said, "so I have broken through my 
rule, which is never to get up till the world 
is aired, and have come to see you safely 
oflF. Poor dear Oswald, you must not be 
down-hearted," she murmured softly, as she 
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gazed up in his eyes, and read the look of 
despair they so freely told. 

Then she ran her soft white fingers 
through his hair, and smoothed it back off 
his gloomy forehead. 

He stooped and kissed her. 

*' Mathilde, farewell I I shall not be able 
to endure the weight of this oppression long. 
If I sink under it, and we meet no more, say, 
should she ever want it, that you will befriend 
Georgie. Her mother is a strange, queer 
sort of being ; poor Georgie is a bright, way- 
ward little stray. It might be that some 
day you could do her a service — for my 
sake, will you promise to bestow your wo- 
man's loving-kindness on her ?" 

"Good Heavens, Oswald, do you think 
me superhuman, that you ask me this ? By 
every law of nature should I not hate 
Georgie — hate her unto death I" 

** Wherefore ?" asked Olive, looking be- 
wildered ; '* she has done you no wrong." 
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" Done me no wrong I Has she not 
robbed me of your love ? In the annals of 
humanity did you ever hear of a woman lov- 
ing her rival ?" 

" I thought we were but friends now — 
that the old passion had burnt out. You set 
me free yourself." 

She turned her head away for a moment 
before she spoke, and then answered calmly, 

" I did — so let it rest. For once I have 
a fancy to practise a little Christian virtue. 
It may stand one in good stead when the 
reckoning comes." 

" Hush, Mathilde ! leave religion alone. 
You and I have paid too little heed to it. 
We can scarcely afford to talk about it." 

" True, Mr. Clive ; and yet you expect 
me to rise to the very extreme of religious 
training, and exercise an amount of self- 
sacrifice which saints have barely attained." 

" I did not think my request would have 
cost you so much." 
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*' Didn't you ? — men never stop to weigh 
the amount of benefit they expect to receive 
at the hands of a woman." 

" Oh I Mathilde, we are about to part — 
perhaps for ever. Do not let it be in bitter- 
ness ?" 

" Part for ever ! because you are going to 
work the foreign gaming-tables for a few 
weeks. How absurd you are, Oswald 1 
The solemn grey of this cheerless morning 
makes you melancholy — see, there is Jerome, 
waiting to let you out. You will be late for 
the train. As for Georgie, I will promise 
not to murder her while you are away." 

" Which means you will be good and kind 
to her." 

" Which means nothing of the sort. I am 
not going to trouble my head about her in 
any way. I only hope she will think you 
faithless, and take another mate. You are 
safe to get into a mess if you mix yourself 
up with any if these high-class young ladies, 
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with dozens of inquisitive relations fussing 
after them at every turn, and inquiring into 
everything. Your past will not bear scrutiny, 
mon ckerr 

"I know it well," he said, dejectedly; 
" but the day Georgie Trant becomes Lady 
Wilbraham I shall cease to live." 

" This beautiful world I And you would 
quit it at the caprice of a doll like that I 
You must be ill this morning, or you would 
not talk such trash. Wanting in religious 
influences as you say I am, yet I should 
pause and meditate a little before I rushed 
headlong into the great hereafter. The 
past life that crushes you here will weigh 
heavier still in that undiscovered future. 
Yes, I think of these things sometimes, 
though I am such a sinner. J. J. Rousseau 
was a paragon neither of morality nor of 
sanctity, but listen to him : ^ Chaque fois que 
tu seras tent^ de sortir de la vie, dis en toi- 
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mSme, que je fasse encore une bonhe 
action avant que de mourir .... Si cette 
consideration te retient aujourd'bui, elle te 
retiendra demain apr^s demain, toute la vie ; 
si elle ne te retient pas, meurs, tu n'es qu un 
m^chant.' " 

" Most bewildering of mortals, are you an 
angel or a fiend ?'' said Clive, as he looked 
at Mathilde^ who, excited over the subject, 
was standing erect, gazing on him with flash- 
ing eyes. 

" Neither ; but like all other very mor- 
tals, bearing in my nature a strong admix- 
ture of good and evil, though, alas I with me 
the evil preponderates, yet I have enough 
of fear left in me to make me dread * that 
something after death which puzzles the 
will, and makes us rather bear those ills we 
have than fly to others that we know not 
of,' as your great bard has it ; and I strongly 
recommend you to do the same. And now 
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you really must go. Live and be prosper- 
ous, and let me speedily hear of your well- 
doing." 

And thus in the stillness of that grey 
morning they parted. Mathilde, through- 
out that day, was quieter and stiller than 
was her wont; and her answers to old 
Jerome, when he addressed her, were queru- 
lous and short. The old love was not quite 
extinct yet, and the sight of Clive unhappy, 
and at war with himself, had not been a 
pleasing one to Mathilde ; and she could not 
get rid of the recollection, though she tried 
to amuse herself with every imaginable bit 
of vanity to which feminine nature is so 
prone. 

It is written somewhere that " Une femme 
qui chiffonne est sacr^e." But, regardless of 
Mathilde's occupation, about four o'clock, as 
she was engaged in arranging numberless 
little fallals, Mr. Dillon was announced. 

"What on earth can he want here to- 
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day ?" she murmured to herself, as she threw 
her work on one side, and prepared to* go 
down to the drawing-room. Nevertheless, 
she gave just one glance at her pretty head 
as she passed the looking-glass, and was all 
smiles as she shook hands with her new 
acquaintance, and inquired in her soft voice 
after Mr. Sternheim. 

" He is very ill — so ill, I fear an attack of 
brain fever. His nervous system seems to 
be entirely unstrung." 

" Poor dear man, I am so sorry 1 He is 
so full of feeling about that dear young 
Ralph. But I am not surprised. Did you 
know him, Mr. Dillon ? He is — I must say 
is — such a handsome, sweet boy — un jeune 
Nardsse. I shall be so glad to hear of 
him I" 

Dillon made no direct answer, but said 
he feared he had been guilty of a want of 
politeness in not offering to see Madame 
d'Aubign^ home on the previous evening, 
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particularly as she lived so far out of town. 

** Oh ! thank you," she said, smiling ; 
** but my old servant, Jerome, always comes 
for me when I am out late." 

" Were you late last night ?" 

**Not very. He came to Mrs. Baird's 
between nine and ten." 

"Have you heard anything of Clive?" 
was the next question, rather brusquely put. 

Mathilde looked at him, and was en garde 
in a moment. 

"I wish I had," she said. "But there 
has not been time for an answer to the 
letter yet. Mrs. Baird wrote it after you 
left." 

"I thought I saw you with Clive last 
night." 

For a moment there was just a deeper 
tinge on Mathilde's cheek, then she laughed. 

" Me 1— with Mr. Clive 1 Where ? Mr. 
Dillon, are you given to illusions? Why 
did you not speak to us ?" 
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" You were driving in a hansom." 

"A mistaken identity," said Mathilde 
coolly ; " you shall be satisfied," and she rang 
the bell. " Jerome, tell this gentleman it 
was impossible he could have seen me 
driving in London with Mr. Clive last night. 
Tell him at what hour you and I arrived 
here together." 

"About ten o'clock, sare — we come 
straight from the English lady's house, and 
madame go to bed at once with a migraine" 

**I had not thought there were two 
Madame d'Aubign^s in the world," said the 
bewildered Dillon, as he felt bound to accept 
these plain facts. 

In Madame d'Aubign^ his faith was some- 
what shaken ; her home and her own ap- 
pearance tO'day betokened a very different 
person from the being he had seen in Mrs. 
Baird's parlour yesterday. And in his 
man's familiar language the word " humbug" 
came uppermost. Yet the old servant could 
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have no interest about the matter ; the story 
must be true, or she would not have sent for 
him. Poor easy Dillon, he was not long- 
sighted enough for Mathilde d'Aubign^. 
He had not studied his Pascal either, or he 
would have known " Qu'il y a dea gens qui 
mentent simplem^nt pour mentirJ' 
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CHAPTER XL 



ANTIPATHETIC. 



" TTTELL, mother dear, does not the rust 

^ ^ want rubbing off the literature, 
after the long sojourn we have made in this 
mouldy corner of the earth ?" asked Georgie, 
as she entered her mother's room two or 
three mornings after the ride to Monkslade. 

Lady Ida seemed to be very busily en- 
gaged with her correspondence, nevertheless 
she looked up and smiled at her pretty 
daughter. 

" I had hoped you would have been con- 
tent to settle down here for the rest of your 
life," she said. 

" What I have you turned match-maker, 
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mama ? Is that the last new hobby ? Out 
of charity to me, for goodness' sake give it 
up I You are safe to make a mess of it." 

" It is much more likely that you will do 
80, you naughty child I Look here," and she 
threw Mrs. Baird's note across the table for 
Georgie to read- 

'* Mr. dive's address I" exclaimed Georgie, 
her face all aglow ; " confound that woman's 
impudence 1 What will she ask for next ? 
Do you know it, mama ?" 

Lady Ida shook ner head. 

" Then neither do I. The Saints and Sir 
Henry forgive the fib I" was the little theatri- 
cal aside. " We are not to be supposed to 
know where every man lives that we meet 
in society. It is like Mrs. Baird's low-bred 
impertinence to imagine it." 

" My dear Georgie, you have brought it 
on yourself by your great apparent intimacy 
and constant flirtation with Mr. Olive." 

" Have I ? Well, that is not Mrs. Baird's 
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business. I am not going to be reminded 
of what is, and is not, decorous by that old 
oddity. Good gracious, what a spirit of 
interference there is rife in the world ! How- 
ever, the only effect it has on me is to rouse 
a strong counter-spirit of contradiction. But 
I did not come here to talk of that old 
mummy, who looks as if she had been dried 
in the leaves of her own dictionaries. I am 
very tired of this comatose existence, mama 
mia, and I want you to make a change 
into a more congenial atmosphere." And 
Georgie put herself in her favourite posture 
on a footstool at her mother's feet, and 
cooed over her and caressed her till she had 
gained her point. 

They would go to London for a week or 
two, as Lady Ida had some business to 
attend to there, and then to Paris for the 
Autumn. And, having succeeded in talking 
her mother into what she called " rational 
common sense," the young lady was radiant. 

q2 
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Sir Henry, however, looked very blank on 
hearing of this proposed continental trip, 
and he resolved that to Paris he too would go. 
To leave Georgie alone in that strange place, 
with no guiding rein, no monitory voice at 
hand, would, he thought, with his English 
prejudices, be exposing her to great danger. 
Lady Ida, we know, he esteemed powerless 
to stem the current of her daughter's way- 
wardness. 

So, a few days later, they bade, adieu to 
Brinck Hall and its inmates — on Miss Trant's 
part with no feeling of regret, though, as 
she looked back on Sir Henry's grave, sor- 
rowful face, watching them as they drove 
from the door, she said to herself, 

" Poor dear man I what a pity he is such 
a saint, and I am such a sinner ! A little 
more of the happy medium about both of 
us, and we might have accomplished unity ; 
but it can't be helped." 

Georgie's first thought on reaching Lon- 
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don was of Olive ; but he faithfully kept his 
promise to Mathilde d'Aubign^, for day 
after day passed away, the time was fast 
drawing near for the Trants to leave for 
Paris, and neither a line nor a word had 
reached Georgie from her absent lover. 
She was naturally of too gay and sprightly 
a temperament for sorrow over his defection 
to sit very heavily upon her ; yet those who 
knew her well would occasionally have de- 
tected a pink shade about her pretty eyes, 
and a paler hue than was wont about her 
Bonsy face. She tried to deceive herself 
into the belief that she did not care ; but 
few women can brook neglect without a 
pang, and Georgie was not an exception to 
the rule. She felt bored and tired, without 
exactly knowing why ; and London at the 
beginning of September is not the place, of 
all others, most likely to enliven a love-sick 
maiden. But it was an improvement on the 
country, thought Georgie, for there were 
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people to be seen, and people, however un- 
interesting, were better to look at than 
green trees. 

So Georgie seemed to find it, for she 
spent the greatest portion of her day gazing 
out of the window on the passers-by. She 
was weaving a romance, she said — speculat- 
ing on what each person's individual history 
might be. But this was too tedious and 
weary a pastime to be of long duration, and 
Georgie, totally ignoring the somewhat 
summary dismissal she had received the last 
time she had ventured into Mrs. Baird's 
parlour, resolved to accompany her mother 
on her next visit to the old American. She 
might fathom the reason of Olive's silence, 
she thought ; Mrs. Baird might have been 
successful in finding him. Besides, she was 
very curious to discover what that seedy set 
of people could want with the handsome, 
dashing Olive. And the young lady, having 
made up her mind to beard once more the 
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old lioness in her den, was not long in carry- 
ing out her determination, and the following 
day she persuaded Lady Ida to take her. 

Mrs. Baird received her with more civility 
than was her wont. Mathilde d'Aubign^ 
was with her, and she was in one of those 
bland humours into which Mathilde, by 
some mysterious power, generally succeeded 
in soothing her. Madame d'Aubign^ rose 
as Mrs. Baird's guests entered, and she and 
Georgie looked each other over with that 
rapidity of glance which is peculiar to 
women ; if there be such a sentiment as 
antipathy at first sight, Georgie felt it in 
every fibre of her frame. Why, she knew 
not ; but as she looked on Mathilde d'Au- 
bign^, with her svelte form, her well-shaped 
face, beautiful in its rich colouring, and her 
coils of auburn hair, a sick, faint feeling 
seemed to creep over her heart, and it was 
with an effort that she kept herself from 
crying. Mrs. Baird need fear no darts from 
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Georgie's pert little tongue ; the sight of the 
strange Frenchwoman, for a time, at least, 
had completely mesmerised her. And Ma- 
thilde, totally unconscious of the effect her 
presence had produced, was rather favour- 
ably impressed by the fair girl Clive's part- 
ing words had committed to her woman's 
love ; and true to her half promise to him, 
she was anxious to cultivate Georgie's ac- 
quaintance, and find out for herself of how 
much solicitude she was really worth. But 
Georgie was not to be fascinated into one of 
her joyous, cheery moods, or her piquant, 
racy retorts would inevitably have taken 
Mathilde, who loved everything that was 
bright and clever. Georgie, for her, was 
taciturn, and her answers to Madame d'Au- 
bign^ were almost monosyllabic. 

" So you could not send us Mr. Olive's 
address ?" Mrs. Baird presently growled to 
Lady Ida. " It is very strange that that 
man is nowhere to be found." 
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Georgie's quick ears, unengrossed by Ma- 
thilde's conversation, caught the words, and 
curiosity got the better of the awed anti- 
pathy the sight of the Frenchwoman had 
evoked. Nature peeped out, and she asked 
glibly— 

" What on earth do you want to find Mr. 
Clive for, Mrs. Baird? I did not think 
young men belonging to the fashionable 
world interested you. He is not by chance 
a Voltaire or a D'Alembert in disguise, is 
he?" 

'* It would be a good thing for him if his 
disguise covered anyone half so respectable,'* 
was the answer. 

" As those great Atheists 1 Well, I don't 
profess much sanctity, but from my cradle I 
have been taught to look on Atheists with 
horror. What a pity it is that Atheism and 
philosophy are synonymous !" 

"Young lady, you allow your ready 
tongue to carry you too far, and you talk of 
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matters of which you know nothing. Take 
care, however, that you do not do raore 
than toJk of what you know nothing when 
you mix yourself up with that vagabond 
Clive." 

Georgie grew crimson with rage. She 
seldom gave herself the trouble to be 
angry, but in the defence of the absent 
Olive she was prepared to fight bravely. 

"Prove your words, or you shall eat 
them !" she said. " How dare you malign 
the absent, you vindictive " 

*' Hush, Georgie, hush I — I mil have no 
more of this," said Lady Ida. "What is 
Mr. Olive to you, that you should take up 
his cause thus? Doubtless Mrs. Baird 
knows more of him than you do." 

" Does she ? Then let her tell us what 
she knows — I hate hints." 

" I never saw him, and never wish to 
see him," said Mrs. Baird ; " the confusion 
of tongues there has been in this room at 
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various times since I first heard that man's 
name has been worse than the Tower of 
Babel." 

"Then why should you speak of him 
thus? Mr. Clive is a friend of mine — a 
great friend — and I will not stand quietly 
by and hear my friends abused by any- 
one/' 

'^Georgie, Georgie," whimpered the mo- 
ther, " it is not comme il faut to hear you 
thus publicly proclaiming your friendship 
for a gentleman. Ostracism from good so- 
ciety would have been the penalty for such 
talk in my young days." 

"Let me thank the gods, then, that I 
was born in another age, mother dear ; but 
never mind that now — ^let us return to our 
subject. What has Mr. Clive done to call 
forth all this vituperation ? — there is a neat 
thing in long words for you, Mrs. Baird." 

" I decline to enter into any explanation. 
When flippancy and pertness are brought 
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into the argument, it is time for sensible, 
intellectual people to be silent," growled 
the old lady, fairly bristling with rage. 

** Cause dismissed — no case ; the principal 
witness having failed to establish any sub- 
stantial evidence against the absent delin- 
quent 1" And Georgie, who seemed to have 
recovered from the transitory chill Madame 
d'Aubign^'s presence had inspired, was quite 
herself again, and laughed merrily at having 
had the last word, and " riled " the Yankee 
enemy ; for the old woman seemed deter- 
mined to say no more, and sat rigidly erect, 
her lips tightly compressed, her forehead 
wrinkled by an angry frown. 

" Do you always defend your friends thus 
warmly. Miss Trant?" asked Mathilde, in 
her soft, luscious half-foreign tones. 

" Of course I do, when they are really my 
friends — don't you ?" answered Georgie, 
sharply. 

^'In France a woman's friendship for a 
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man is generally called love, which some 
poet suggestively describes as * la folie de 
TamitiS.^ " 

"When you have been in this country 
longer, you will learn that English girls can 
be above mawkish sentimentality, and enjoy 
a good honest platonic friendship with 
beings of the opposite sex, and improve 
their heads by sensible talk, without injur- 
ing their hearts." 

" Human nature is human nature in every 
country," said Mathilde, smiling. " I have 
no faith in this absence of passion. Platon- 
ism cannot exist between a man and a wo- 
man, unless the heart of one or the other 
of them be filled with the image of some 
third person." 

" Oh 1" said Georgie, with an acerbity un- 
usual to her, for there was something about 
Madame d'Aubign^ which irritated her in- 
tensely, "that is a terse description of the 
law of nature between the two sexes, taken 
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from a French point of view, is it? Pray 
may I ask how you acxiount for that not un- 
usual anomaly, when more than one indi- 
vidual awakes an amatory flame in the same 
breast at the same time ?" 

Mathilde d'Aubign^'s large eyes dwelt for 
one instant with a meaning look on Georgie. 
Was this tartly-delivered sentence meant for 
a sting ? — or was it but the accidental sharp- 
ness of an unchecked tongue ? However, 
she answered, quietly — 

" It is a phase of frail humanity which has 
never been my study." 

" What a blessing for you 1 Have you 
then never lain awake at night wondering 
whom you loved best ?" 

" There is a skeleton in every cupboard. 
I have had other subjects of worry and 
grief." 

" Well, never mind your griefs, imaginary 
or otherwise, just now ; while the antiquities 
are discussing some dried-up old subjects 
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interesting to themselves, tell me why there 
is all this fuss about Mr. Clive ?" . 

" How should I know ?" asked Mathilde, 
with a little start at the suddenness of the 
question. 

" How should you know I Do you think 
I am such a fool as not to be well aware 
that *old Growler' would not have you 
domesticated here, tame cat fashion, withdut 
communicating to you the history of Mr. 
Olive's supposed evil doings ?" 

" His supposed evil doings 1 — then you 
believe him to be immaculate ?" 

" Never mind what I believe of him. I 
have told you once he is my friend." 

** What do you wish to know ?" 

" Where he has gone." 

'^Just the question which puzzles Mrs. 
Baird. Did she not tell you he had dis- 
appeared ?" 

Georgie stamped her foot. 

" What object can you have in provoking 
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me by these cool answers ? What did Mrs. 
Baird want his address for ?" 

"In order that she might communicate 
with him, I suppose." 

" Do you want to make me an enemy for 
life?" 

" On the contrary, Miss Trant, I am most 
anxious to have you for a friend." 

" Then tell me about Clive, and you shall 
have my hand on it I will try to like you.*' 

" It does not come con amore^ then ?" 

" Not yet. But never mind that. I will 
promise to try to overcome the dislike." 

"Mr. Clive is down at his sister's place 
in Hampshire." 

"Pooh I" said Georgie, "he left there 
three weeks ago." 

" Well, then, he has never been heard of 
since." 

" Who has been looking for him ? What 
did they want him for ?" 

"Nothing of any importance," almost 
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whispered Mathilde. "He was acquainted 
on the Continent with a nephew of Mrs. 
Baird'S) about whom she wanted to ask him 
some particulars — that is all. But as he is 
amusing himself in the country, she must 
wait patiently till he returns. And now, 
having satisfied your curiosity, are we to be 
friends ?" 

" I suppose so." 

" Not a very encouraging beginning ; but 
I hope you will learn to like me better. 
May I come and see you ?" 

" If you like ; but we are going to Paris 
soon — oh 1 yes, do, if you have any news of 
Oswald CUve." 

" Ah 1 I see all the friendship^'' with a 
slight emphasis on the word, " is reserved 
for him — there is none left for me." 

"Don't chaff me, or I shall hate you 
Now, mama dear, if you have finished your 
talk, I am quite ready to go. Let us take 
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a turn in the deserted Park ; my head 
aches, and I want some fresh air." 

Lady Ida, ever obedient to her daughter's 
whims, rose at once, and having, at Mrs. 
Baird's request, given Mathilde an invitation 
to come and see her, they took their de- 
parture, leaving Madame d'Aubign^ by no 
means displeased with her own tactics. She 
had secured two influential allies, she 
thought, in the persons of Mrs. Baird and 
Lady Ida ; and had performed part of her 
promise to Clive, by telling only a half-truth 
concerning the search that had been institut- 
ed for him, thus refraining from unneces- 
sarily stabbing the heart of the fair girl who 
seemed now to be his first thought in life. 
Mathilde too was not disposed to be person- 
ally inimical to Georgie — there was some- 
thing refreshing about her piquant, on this 
occasion almost rude, talk, with which 
Mathilde, hating as she did anything like 
mannerism and formalism, was not a little 
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taken. And though she felt that every 
effort must be used to prevent Clive from 
allying himself with this scion of the aris- 
tocracy, yet she could scarcely condemn his 
preference. 

"He has not communicated with her 
since he left England — that is something to 
know, at all events," she thought to herself. 
"But how thoughtless and remiss of him 
not to have written me a line 1 I should 
like to know to what spot on earth he has 
betaken his wandering steps." 

And what were Georgie's thoughts as she 
drove through London's almost deserted 
streets ? Lady Ida's brain was revolving an 
important female labour project about which 
Mrs. Baird had been propounding a new, 
and, need we say, a very unfeasible theory, 
so that Georgie was left to the uninterrupt- 
ed indulgence of her own meditations. It 
was not often that she allowed the course 
of her mother's ideas to flow on their even 
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way, but on this occasion she was too per* 
plexed about her own affairs to shape her 
feelings into words; besides, she was far 
too sharp to have much faith in her mother. 
To her honour be it said, she always be- 
haved towards her with affectionate solici- 
tude; and though she laughed not unfre- 
quently at her little twaddles and foibles, 
yet, even when she allowed her tongue to 
have its greatest freedom, there was no un- 
pleasing picture of a broken fifth command- 
ment. But Georgie was too keenly alive to 
her mother's total want of common sense, 
to value her opinion about any of the social 
relations of life. "There is a vagueness 
about mama's reasoning," she was wont to 
observe, " which makes one feel as if one 
were alone in a desert." 

Owing probably to her education, and the 
love we mortals have for opposites, there 
was nothing Georgie hated like a theory ; 
and a theory revolving itself round her per- 
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sonal relations with Oswald Clive would, she 
felt, almost drive her mad, and only serve to 
mystify still more what was beginning to be 
a very dense entanglement. So she turned 
over and over in her mind the minutest de- 
tails concerning her absent lover, now wax- 
ing hot with anger at Mrs. Baird's inuendoes, 
then shivering as she thought of the chill 
her introduction to Mathilde had produced ; 
and as she got farther involved in her 
dream, she began to wonder whether that 
handsome but crafty-looking Frenchwoman 
had anything to do with Mr. Olive's silence. 
Altogether she concocted a very pretty little 
romance. Before the drive in the dreary 
old Park was over, with the impetuosity in- 
cidental to her nature she resolved to give 
the whole thing up, as too much wear and 
tear for her nerves, and never to think of 
those two stupid women and their vile plots, 
or that arch-deserter Olive, again, 

" So that is settled, " she exclaimed, 
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as she stretched herself somewhat noisi- 
ly, and began to look about her, as though 
the few objects which showed there was 
*'life in the old town yet" had suddenly be- 
come possessed with an intense amount of 
interest. 

" What is settled ? Oh, Georgie, you 
quite startled me 1 I wish you would not 
not be so very demonstrative I" 

" Pardon, dear mother ; I am sorry if I 
brought you back too abruptly to the real- 
ities of life. But it is settled, is it not, that 
we go to Paris next week ? I was thinking 
how delightful a peep into French life will 
be, and, I suppose, gave utterance to my 
feelings rather freely." 

^^ I am sure I hope I am doing the right 
thing in taking you to Paris. I do trust 
you will be circumspect, and not get into 
any unladylike entanglements. You are ao 
very careless, both in your talk and actions, 
my dear child. You quite unnerved and 
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upset ine this afternoon. Now, whatever 
happens, recollect I shall never take you 
to Mrs. Baird's again." 

"All right, mother mine. I have had 
quite enough of old Parchment to last my 
life ; and as for being afraid of me in Paris, 
recollect my knowledge of French is not 
very extensive, so my tongue will be some- 
what tied ; and, Frenchmen having a strong 
affinity to monkeys, I am afraid they will 
even beat me at grimaces. Of course I 
shall try to make myself as agreeable as cir- 
cumstances will permit; but don't fear, 
madre mia^ I will take care of myself." 

" Never serious for a moment ! Oh ! 
Georgie, what will sober you ?" 

"Hush, mother, don't speak of it — trouble, 
when it comes. Pray God to keep it oflP, 
and me fresh and joyous, to the end ! — for 
I love Him who reigns above, notwithstand- 
ing my wild talk, and you too, my darling 
mumsey, not a little ;" and there was an un- 
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osoal emotion in light-hearted Georgie*s 

look and tones which astonished Ladv Ida. 

ft 

Strange that a foreshadow seemed al- 
ways to pass over Georgie's lightsomeness 
whenever anv allosion was made to the 
time when she should have ceased to regard 
life in its brightest colouring. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A GOOD DEAL.OF HUMBUG. 

rriHE announcement of "To Let, fur- 
1 nished," printed on large, sprawling 
bills, decorates the windows of the pretty 
Twickenham villa. Madame d'Aubign^'s 
term of tenure is nearly at an end, and with 
it the supply of money necessary to keep 
up her life of luxury in this charming re- 
treat. The numberless little bits of bric-i- 
brac which are her delight have been 
packed up, and the large cases containing 
them are arranged in- desolate array in the 
hall. Old Jerome mounts sentinel over 
them, looking the very picture of despair, 
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while ever and anon the tears glisten in his 
poor old eyes. 

^^Gk) and smoke a pipe, Jerome, and 
cheer up your drooping spirits. Life is too 
short to waste it in vain regrets, mon brave ;" 
and Mathilde, attired in the sober habili- 
ments' of meekness and decorum, laid her 
hand on the old man's shoulder. It wanted 
but this little mark of kindness on the part 
of his young mistress to sweep away all old 
Jerome's eflforts at self-control. He laid his 
head on one of the cases and fairly sobbed 
aloud. A man in tears ! methinks a reader 
exclaims ; but, reader, remember he was up- 
wards of seventy, and a Frenchman I 

Mathilde looked provoked — these emo- 
tions were in her way, and they irritated 
her. The fidelity of this faithful old dog 
was very pleasing, but she would rather it 
had shown itself in obedience than in 
snivelling. 

" Come, come, Jerome," she said, " don't 
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be a fool. You have not turned poltroon 
in your old age, surely I If I can face un- 
flinchingly the troubles of life, cannot you 
do so ?" 

" With you. Mile. Mathilde, I can suffer 
all, but to leave you, oA, quel mishre I Ah, 
you are coming back ?" and he started as he 
observed for the first time that Madame 
d'Aubign^ was dressed to go out. 

" Of course 1 am, you old bete. I am only 
going out on business ; when I return you 
shall hear all about it." 

Then Mathilde d'Aubign^ sallied forth. 
The first place she went to was a small house 
in a quiet street at the West-end of London, 
where, having gained admittance, she re- 
mained for some time ; and there was a look 
of calm satisfaction on her face when she 
once more crossed its threshold, and pulled 
down her veil as she came out. She called 
a cab, and gave the direction, "Grafton 
Street, Pimlico." What could. Mathilde 
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d' Aubign6 want, that she so frequently bored 
herself with the companionship of Mrs. 
Baird? For to Mathilde, no less than to 
Georgie Trant, was the hard-headed old 
American a sort of hete noire. Patience 1 — 
a crisis is at hand. Mathilde has not given 
up the pretty house on the banks of the 
Thames, or arranged to part for a time with 
old Jerome, without having some project cut 
and dried — a project, too, in which she in- 
tends Mrs. Baird to play somewhat of a 
prominent part ; so, having been admitted 
by Sally into the dingy old parlour, she pre- 
pares at once to plunge into the object of 
her present visit. 

" You scarcely expected me so early in 
the day, my dear Mrs. Baird. I trust I am 
not interfering with work, but Jerome is 
going to France, and you mentioned some 
rare old Latin book, the other day, which 
you had failed to obtain in London. I 
thought perhaps he might prove more sue- 
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cessful in Paris — he is very persevering." 

" Jerome going to France I I thought he 
was part of yourself — ^your very shadow, in 
fact." 

*'When clouds are thickest, shadows 
vanish; but to leave metaphor, I cannot 
afford to keep him any longer ;" and Mathilde 
looked down with a sigh. 

" Good gracious I I had no idea you were 
in diflSculties." 

" Only for a time, I hope. You see this 
terrible illness of my poor husband prevents 
his affairs from being administered, and his 
family are very unkind to me. However, 
as long as I have health and intellect left to 
be thankful for, I shall not starve, I hope. 
Jerome will be happier with his own kith 
and kin ; so I am going to send him home." 

" Never mind Jerome — I don't care about 
him. What are you going to do?" 

" Well, I am quite prepared to work, and 
I trust I have found an opening, only " 
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" Only what ? Don't let it escape if you 
can help it. You know what Lord Bacon 
says, * Occasion turneth a bald noddle after 
she hath presented her locks in front, and no 
hold taken.' " 

^'Audidble with Lord Bacon 1" thought 
Mathilde, but she could not resist a smile, 
though she answered quietly — 

" It shall not be my fault if a hold be not 
taken. I have been oflfered a position as 
French companion to a young lady. Every- 
thing sounds very pleasant ; her relatives are 
rich, and I believe courteous. Without the 
brand of governess, I shall be treated exact- 
ly as a daughter of the house." 

"Never mind the pros^ let us have the 
c(?7W," growled Mrs. Baird in her short 
way. 

" I am a poor lone foreigner, and I have 
no one in this country to vouch that I will 
not steal their plate," said Mathilde with 
bitterness. 
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** Humph I then I am no one, I suppose," 
was the curt answer. 

" You will speak for me I Oh I dear Mrs. 
Baird, how good of you I I could scarcely 
have expected so much, considering the very 
short time we have known each other." 

" There is no interest so great as that be- 
got by intellectual similarity," said the old 
lady quietly, as she sought to stem Mathilde's 
well-acted gush of feelings. " Are there any 
more objections ?" 

"My husband's relatives — I dread their 
anger. True, my father-in-law was only a 
well-to-do bourgeois^ but then he was de- 
scended from a good old family, and for a 
woman and a d'Aubign^ to work for her 
bread — I fear they would tiever forgive it," 

" Do they supply you with money ?" 

" Not a sou have I received from them 
since I came to England." 

" Then what has their wrath to do with 
you ? " 
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''They may injure me when the monetary 
arrangements are finally brought about ; and 
farther, having agreed to bear the name of 
d'Aubign^, hjive I any right to drag it 
through the dirt ?" 

Mrs. Baird drew herself up and looked 
her sternest. 

*' Perish the age," she said, '* when work 
becomes a degradation I Drag a fine name 
through the dirt, indeed, because you seek 
to gain an honest livelihood! The great 
ladies who flaunt in their carriages, sweep 
their costly robes in the ante-rooms of folly 
and vice, and finish their careers of depravity 
in the Divorce Court, don't drag their high 
names through the dirt forsooth! Yet a 
little honest wholesome work is a degradation 
to a woman I" 

Mathilda looked alarmed ; she began to 
think she had pulled the string too hard, 
and set too much machinery in motion. She 
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would crush her own cause if she did not 
take care. 

"You are right, ohl so right, my dear 
madame," she said hurriedly ; " but still even 
you will forgive me for respecting the pre- 
' judices of my relations, when I tell you that, 
by disregarding them, I may probably be 
made a beggar for life," 

" Ay, money — money I" growled the old 
American, who, with all her honesty of 
purpose, still had her country-people's love 
for £ s. d.; ** but it seems to me that by 
regarding these prejudices, as you call them, 
you will starve, till your beloved relations 
choose to throw you a few crumbs," 

'* There is an alternative." 

" Which is r 

" To assume another name," said Mathilde, 
in very low tones. 

" I hate deceit," was the short answer. 

" Oh, so do I. No one knows how much 
I loathe and detest it," and Mathilde's look 
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of purity and innocence was acted to the 
life ; " but that * men are the sport of drcum- 
atances/ my dear Mrs. Baird, is an old truth 
which my poor mother used frequently to 
quote. There seems no other path open to 
mo. I will, however, be guided entirely by 
you. Shall I give up this opportunity, 
bright, lucrative though it seems likely to 
prove ; or shall I simply drop my husband's 
name, and return to that by which my friends 
knew me before my marriage ?" 

** Humph! well, there could be no great 
harm in that — it is scarcely an alias." 

*' Ah, I am glad you are beginning to see 
matters in the same light that I do. Oh, 
the sleepless nights that I have spent, arguing 
with myself, combating right and wrong at 
every issue." 

" And the conclusion you have arrived at 
is that you will go forth in harness, and 
work on the hard roads of life under your 
maiden name." 
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" Yes, with your kind help. Oh 1 what 
strength will it give me in those weary hours, 
when I may feel ready to faint by the way, 
to know that you approve my doings, and 
will uphold my tottering steps I" 

"Tottering steps! — nonsense 1 You will 
be all right ; don't be faint-hearted. I will 
always stand your friend. But now, let me 
hear some more about this newly-found 
situation of yours." 

" The family lives in the country," said 
Mathilde. *' I have not seen any of them 
yet, but I have just come from the house of 
a lady who has undertaken to find the sort 
of person they require, and to whose adver- 
tisement in the Times I replied." 

" Very creditable indeed. Young woman, 
I commend your spirit. Well, go on ; tell 
me who thev are." 

" It is to live as companion to Lady Wil- 
braham's young cousin and charge. Miss 
Fane ; she herself is getting old, and there- 
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fore she thinks it desirable to have a young 
lady in the house. Miss Fane has completed 
her education, and is represented to be a 
sweet, docile girl." 

*' This sounds very desirable indeed," said 
Mrs. Baird, " and you may rely on me. I 
will say all that is good and kind of you. 
The only advice I have to give you is, to 
put your shoulder strengthfuUy to the wheel, 
and do the work set before you unflinch- 
ingly, and without counting the cost to your- 
self. That you are capable of leading a 
young mind rightly, I make no doubt ; but 
always remember Lord Bacon's wise saying, 
* Reading makes a full man, talking a ready 
man, and writing an exact man.' " 

A scarcely perceptible shrug passed over 
Mathilde's shoulders. 

*' I will do my best, of that rest assured," 
she said ; " and thank you so much for your 
share in my advancement. You will not 
tell this lady aught of my past history, dear 
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Mrs. Baird?" and she leant over the old 
lady's hand with emotion. '* It will scarce- 
ly do to go into this new circle of acquaint- 
ance with two names. In future please 
speak of me as Mademoiselle la Fitte ; and 
kindly keep all this secret from Mr. Dillon, 
or any of his set ; it would not be fair to the 
d'Aubign^s if my position were generally 
known." 

" Oh ! as for holding my tongue, that you 
need not teach me ; but as to this new name, 
I shall never get used to it." 

''To you let me be always Mathilde;" and 
with an effusion of sentiment, she threw her 
arms round the old American, and gushed 
forth in endless thanks. 

But the " matter-of-fact which breaks out 
and blazes with too great an evidence to 
be denied" in Mrs. Baird, soon put a stop to 
this little outburst, and they talked on 
quietly and practically till a few minutes 
later, when Mathilde took her departure. 
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not a little pleased with her morning s work. 
And as she thought it all over on her way 
back to Twickenham, she went up many 
degrees in her own opinion for the clever 
aptness with which she had humbugged 
that far-seeing old American. The effect of 
the news on Jerome was most ludicrous ; 
one moment he cut capers of delight over 
his young mistress' able manoeuvres, then 
he cried and sobbed over their speedy sepa- 
ration. 

"Now don't forget, Jerome, when you 
write, address me as Mademoiselle Mathilda 
la Fitte." 

*'' Moi^ ouhlier le noni de Monsieur voire 
Pere le General — nevaire. What a good idee! 
But, Mademoiselle, some English milord 
will love you — ask you to be his wife — 
what will you do then ?" 

"Never fear, Jerome ; I can take care of 
myself If old commkre Baird had dis- 
covered that it was a name tainted with 
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play that I feared to take into an English 
homestead, instead of my pretended dislike 
to a d'Aubign^ turning teacher, I believe 
the poor old thing would have had a seizure 
and died of apoplexy." 

Jerome laughed and twinkled till his 
comical old countenance looked like one of 
those gutta-percha faces one squeezes into all 
sorts of odd fantastic shapes. 

" But stop a moment. Mademoiselle Ma- 
thilde," he said at last. " Your independence 
you love so — are you going to lose it ?" 

" It will not be past recall, mon cher^ if 
I find existence unendurable. Recollect, 
too, I shall lead a life of luxury, which I 
can no longer do here; and trust me for 
hunting up some adventure to keep myself 
brisk. It would not have been wise to do 
anything startling just now ; and the scarcity 
of funds necessitates some immediate change 
in the programme. When you come back 
from France, having found out all about my 
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precious husband, and also having gone 
over again the old ground at Spa, then we 
will hold another conclave. I wonder where 
Mr. Clive has gone — not one word has he 
written since he left. I watch -the papers 
with frightful interest ; for, Jerome, I am 
always afraid he will commit some violence." 

"Z^ suicide^ Madame/ — never." And 
Jerome laughed. " Mr. Clive is too great 
coward — weak, Madame, weak — ^he ha^ not 
character enough." 

"Well, you don't seem to have much 
opinion of him." 

" Oh/ il est beau garqon / — ^but too fond of 
Us dames y 

*' That is quite a new view of things — 
that a man who loves women must neces- 
sarily be a coward," said Mathilde, laughing. 

" Du tout, du tout, Madam£. Aimer avec 
passion une seule femme — that is ennobling ; 
but aimer les femmes en general — this one 
to-day, another to-morrow, shows une fai- 
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blesse^ un manque de caractere. Ah I for me I 
never trust a woman-lover. According to 
the caprice of the mattresse who sways him, 
he will act." 

" You seem to have studied the theory 
of love, if you have never put it in practice, 
mon brave ; but, according to your doctrine, 
as all men are more or less under the influ- 
ence of women, ergo women govern the 
world." 

^^ Elles en tiennent les cordons^ bien vrai. 
Head before heart should be man's motto. 
It is not that of your Mr. Clive." 

Mathilde looked greatly amused ; she de- 
lighted in drawing out old Jerome's bits of 
wisdom. 

"You have not got your theory quite 
right, mon vieux. Too much heart will 
never do anybody harm. It is when the 
senses usurp the place of both heart and 
head that we poor mortals become puppets 
at the mercy of our ffeUows. But we must 
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not waste any more time in vague talk. 
We have a great deal to do before I bury 
myself in my country home. By-the-way, I 
think I shall go and pay a * sister-of-mercy ' 
visit to-morrow." 

'*AhI Madame, it seems to me you are 
always deguisk now. When shall I again 
see you shine comme Tastre du jour f " 

" Patience ! patience ! Endurance and 
determination will accomplish great things ; 
but before I leave here, I think it would be 
as well to pay a visit to that old German 
who lies so ill at Mr. Dillon's. They may 
have heard something of which it were as 
well not to be ignorant." 

And so, on the following day, Mathilde, 
carrying with her a small basket of deli- 
cacies, started on what appeared to be a 
mission of mercy to old Sternheim. It was 
the first time she had ventured into the 
painter's quarters, and she was not a little 
struck by their destitute appearance. To 
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one who loved luxury and light, as Mathilda 
did, it seemed totally incomprehensible how 
he could live on happily in such a place ; 
and instead of envying, she felt rather in- 
clined to quarrel with the blessed spirit of 
content which could endure unmurmuringly 
so vile an abode. No, she would struggle on 
for ever and for aye, sucking all the honey 
she could out of life's flowers, wantonly 
trampling them under foot when they would 
yield no more, and then stride over their 
withered forms without remorse, in search 
of others farther afield, on which she saw 
the sweets hanging in rich profusion. 

So Mathilde, a very unexpected guest, 
stood at the door of Mr. Dillon's tiny 
atelier. He was, as usual, hard at work, 
but, nevertheless, he greeted Madame d'Au- 
bign^ with a welcome smile. Although Mr 
Dillon's good sense had prompted him some- 
what to doubt her truth and candour, yet, 
as he was the slave of every pretty woman. 
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80 he was Mathilde s. Beauty versus Com- 
mon-sense, is, in most cases, a very unequal 
contest. 

" Poor Mr. Sternheim I — how is he ?" 
asked Mathilde, in a tone of great interest. 
**I have come to see A^m, not you, Mr. 
Dillon. You are well and strong, and can 
find your way to Twickenham, if it please 

you." 

" That sounds like a reproof," said Dillon ; 
" but, dear lady, how could I leave my old 
friend ? There is no one here but myself 
to nurse him, and he is still quite unfit to be 
left alone. It is indeed kind of you to 
come and inquire after him. For the first 
time in my life I feel ashamed of these two 
wretched cupboards ; they are quite un- 
worthy to be thus honoured." 

Mathilde smiled graciously as she accept- 
ed the rickety chair the painter offered her, 
and looked round on the not very inviting 
aspect of his home. 
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" And you have only two small rooms I 
Why, I could almost kneel and worship 
your disinterestedness. How few men there 
are who would burden themselves with a 
friend to their own personal inconvenience ! 
Living specimens of Orestes and Pylades are 
rare indeed in these days, Mr. Dillon. 
What a subject for a picture ! — yourself and 
that eager, hawk-eyed Mr. Sternheim ; this 
room just as it is — easel, canvases, old fur- 
niture — and that streak of cobwebby light 
dancing half aslant the tiny window 1 Hol- 
bein would have seized it for a masterpiece. 
Oh I I wish I could paint I" 

"You have forgotten the ministering 
angel who, with her presence, deigns to 
brighten this abode of gloom." 

" Bah ! I was not asking for compliments, 
but the scene really struck me artistically. 
Tell me, may T see Mr. Sternheim?" 

*' With all my heart, if you are not afraid 
to face sickness amid the surroundings of 
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poverty." And he at once opened the inner 
door. 

On the tiny bed lay Sternheim sleeping. 
His arms were folded across his chest, his 
anxious, struggling features were in repose. 
He looked calm and happy now. The man 
who had taken him in, for the sake of old 
friendship, and who nursed him with a wo- 
man's care, had done all that his straitened 
circumstances would permit to make him 
comfortable. If the room was poor, it was 
at least clean — far cleaner than the painter's 
studio. A few common flowers in a broken 
jug stood on a table by the bed, side by side 
with some physic bottles, an old black tea- 
pot, and a cracked cup standing on an odd 
saucer. Mathilde took them all in at a 
glance. 

"Highly developed state of heart," she 
thought to herself ; " Jerome was right — it 
betokens weakness." 

Then she watched the sleeping man. He 
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turaed uneasily and opened his eyes. Was 
there a mesmeric power in those large full 
orbs of hers, which made him feel her gaze ? 
Anyhow he was awake now ; but Mathilde 
nearly started when he looked at her. 

"It is too late for your picture," she 
whispered to Dillon ; "all the fire has gone." 

"To return, I fear, no more," was the 
painter's subdued answer. " Sternheim, old 
boy, here is Madame d'Aubign^, who has 
kindly come to see you. Cheer up, and 
give her a welcome." 

He feebly extended his hand to his 
visitor, but spoke not. 

"I have brought you some fruit, Mr. 
Sternheim. It is cool and fresh, and I hope 
it will tempt you." 

" Danke — m any danke. You are gut — too 
gut to me. Franz here he care for me day 
and night — lieber, lieber Franz. Will you 
take me from the city soon to the fresh 
Brunnen once again ?" 
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" He takes me for some one else. Ever 
since his illness he has called me Franz. I 
cannot make out who this Franz is — a 
younger brother long since dead, I fancy. 
Poor old chap I his mind and memory go 
back to the far past,** said Dillon, in low 
tones to Mathilde. 

** What do you suppose has caused this ?" 

'* Trouble at young Baird's disappearance 
acting on an over-excited brain." 

Mathilde grew very pale. 

" Why was he so interested in the boy ?" 
she asked. 

" Hush, Madame, I cannot tell you now. 
At times he understands more than you 
think for, and then any mention of these 
people agitates him almost into madness. 
Do you know this lady?" asked Dillon, 
bending over his friend. 

" Not Mariechen; no, she is too bright and 
gay. Poor Mariechen I Oh I she so white 
and thin — so thin, a strong wind will come 
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and waft her to Heaven, to the God she 
loves, and she will be happy, so happy, 
evermore. Liebchen, I shall not be long. 
When he is found I will come too. See, 
Franz, my child, I must get strong now ; to- 
morrow we will go. Give me my Alpen- 
stock and your loving arm, and let us make 
this voyage together." 

**To-morrow, old man — well, we will see." 
And Dillon smoothed the pillows, and prop- 
ped up the old man's head, with a woman's 
tenderness ; and then he gave him some of 
the fruit Mathilde had brought, while she 
stood watching them in speechless bewilder- 
ment. 

" I do not understand — I do not under- 
stand," she said. " This is very terrible ! 
Oh, Mr. Dillon, T wish I had never come !" 

** You are not used to scenes like these," 
he answered, pityingly. " Go into the other 
room ; I will come directly. This poor old 
fellow will doze again in a few minutes." 

VOL. I. T 
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Mathilde took him at his word, and with 
faltering steps she dragged herself, half 
fainting, to a chair in the atelier. 

By the time Dillon joined her, heart was 
giving place to head, and she was almost 
herself again. 

" What are you going to do ?" she asked. 
'^That old German may live for months. 
You are not going to keep him here, 
surely ?" 

^* I am not going to turn him into the 
street, my dear Madame, and I do not think 
he has any friend here but myself Poor 
dear Sternheim, he is indeed changed I It is 
quite heart-breaking to see him sometimes, 
he is so gentle and childlike in his sim- 
plicity. He will lie for hours, talking 
quietly to himself in German, which lan- 
guage T unfortunately do not understand, or 
I might be able to help him more, poor fel- 
low! Those wretches who have brought 
him to this have much to answer for. Some- 
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body wants a good cursing ; whether it is 
the boy himself, for his thoughtlessness in 
keeping silent, or whether it is that harum- 
scarum Clive and his pals, who have brought 
some of their damned machinations to bear 
on him, I know not." 

" Hush, hush, Mr. Dillon I" 

" Pardon me, Madame, for using this lan- 
guage in a lady's presence, but my feelings 
run away with me. Good heavens ! what 
is the matter ? How white you look 1 Are 
you ill ?" 

" No, no, I shall be better soon. Do not 
be alarmed ; I am only rather upset at see- 
ing Mr. Sternheim. I was not prepared for 
such a change, and the shock was somewhat 
sudden." 

" My fault ; I should have told you, dear 
lady. Forgive me. Can I get you any- 
thing?" 

''No, thanks; I am better now — the air 
will revive me. Good-bve. I'll send Je- 

t2 
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rome, my old servant, with some jelly and 
one or two little things for your friend. I 
do not think I can trust myself to see him 
again." 

In vain Dillon offered to accompany her, 
she would not hear of his leaving Mr. Stera- 
heim ; and as he closed the door after her, 
it was with a sensation of pity for the wo- 
man who could let her own feelings inter- 
fere with her sense of duty, and prevent her 
from looking unflinchingly on suffering and 
misery. Although Dillon gave her credit 
for possessing more heart than perhaps 
really existed, yet the summing-up of his 
opinion of her was that, with all her beauty, 
she was not one of his kind. 

And in a very subdued, desponding state, 
she wended her way homewards. 

" I wish I had never gone — I wish I had 
never gone 1" she whimpered over and over 
again to Jerome, when she had given him 
an account of her visit. The old soldier, 
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however, only laughed, and bade her not to 
be cast down by the mutterings of that puling 
old idiot. Jerome had seen too much of 
the hard, dark side of life to have any com- 
punction for the sufferings of others. The 
only spark of feeling he possessed was 
devoted to his young mistress, and he looked 
on Sternheim's imbecility as a blessing. The 
chase after the missing Ralph must abate, if 
its chief instigator was incapable of action. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



WHAT IS HIS CRIME ? 



T T was a dark, wet night in the early Win- 
-■- ter; but, regardless of the murky state of 
the weather, Sh: Henry Wilbraham was 
sauntering slowly along the Rue de Rivoli, 
calmly smoking his cigar. Just in front of 
him a figure emerged from one of the 
hotels. He wore a slouching hat, and was 
wrapped in a large cloak. 

*' Olive, or the devil 1" muttered Sir Henry 
to himself. "I wonder what little game you 
are after, old boy. No good. Til warrant. 
Well, go on, ril follow; it may lead to 
sport. Poor little Georgie, I wonder if she 
really loves this big, careless brute?" 
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Along several ill-lighted streets the two 
Qien wended their silent way; Sir Henry 
only keeping suflSciently near his companion 
not to lose sight of him. At last, in a dirty 
street, not a hundred yards from the Palais 
Royal, Olive passed under the parte-cochire 
of a dingy-looking dwelling — so gloomy and 
dirty in appearance that it seemed as though 
years must have elapsed since any human 
beings had dwelt there. 

Oswald Olive took a quaint-looking 
Oriental pipe from his mouth — a pipe that 
had been the envy and the talk of half his 
set ; and then he gave a soft low whistle. 
He waited two or three seconds, then he 
repeated the sound. A small, almost im- 
perceptible door in the wall opened very 
cautiously, and the faint flicker of a lantern 
which he held in his hand showed the fea- 
tures of an old hungry-looking man. His 
face was so lined and seamed by antiquity 
and want, that you felt as if the angel of 
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Death must have forgotten him, or he never 
would have been allowed to linger so 
long on earth. 

" Le diable hoiteuxF' said Oswald Clive. 

The door opened wider and he passed 
into the house, while old Charon closed it 
carefully. 

Sir Henry stood in the dark shadow made 
by the gate-way, revolving in his mind what 
this might possibly mean, when another 
man, and this time evidently a Frenchman, 
came up, went through the same amount of 
whistling, uttered the same words, and was 
passed in the same way into the depths of 
this mysterious abode. Sir Henry had a 
good deal of pluck, right-down thorough 
English pluck, yet he was not very keen 
about poking his nose any farther into this 
business. He had a sort of innate English 
horror of French dens, and was beginning 
to retrace his steps to his hotel, when Georgie's 
form rose before his mind. Georgie, 
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with her freshness and her naughty little 
wild ways, the dupe of this man 1 Since the 
fiSte day in the hot Summer there had been 
no doubt in his mind about Georgie's liking 
for Clive, and he believed it was simply the 
perversity of an innate flirt which had pre- 
vented her from forswearing her independ- 
ence long ere this. 

"And I have promised to stand her 
friend," thought Sir Henry, as he turned back 
and leant once more against the old gate- 
way. But to give the same signals as the 
two men who had already entered, and dive 
single-handed into the mysteries of this 
dark retreat, was a piece of bravado which 
Sir Henry, Englishman though he was, even 
with Georgie's image to urge him on, was 
not prepared to encounter, so he seized an 
old dirty-looking bell-rope which hung above 
his head, and woke the echoes with its 
ponderous heavy tones ; but no one answer- 
ed his summons. Silence reigned once 
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more when the peal had ceased, for it 
was an ou^of-the-way street in which this 
house stood ; and only in the distance could 
be heard the hum of busy Paris. Again 
and again he rang that bell, for Sir Henry 
was resolved that some one should answer. 
At last, at a door on the opposite side of the 
courtyard, appeared the bent form of the 
same hungry-faced old man ; but this time 
he was attired in an unmistakeable night- 
costume, with a red night-cap dragged well 
down over his wrinkled forehead. 

" Nom de diahUl pourquoifait-on ce tapage- 
Ih f " he growled forth in angry accents. 

" Where are the gentlemen who passed 
in here just now ?" asked Sir Henry, in very 
indifferent French. 

" Messieurs t que sais-je^ mot ? Id il riy a 
personney 

In vain Sir Henry reiterated the assurance 
that they had passed into that house not ten 
minutes before ; the old fellow only answer- 
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ed, with volleys of oaths, that there was no 
one but himself in the house ; and that it 
was very hard " that a pauvre diahle de 
savetievj who had to work hard for his living 
all day, could not indulge in a few hours' 
sleep at night without being awakened by a 
sacre grand Anglais^ who ought to know 
better." 

With this he slammed to the door, and 
took his lantern and his weird person back 
into the interior of this dark, silent mansion. 

Sir Henry was foiled ; but he resolved, if 
possible, to return, on the following night, 
with a friend, and, by using the signals of 
the initiated, to gain admission into these 
forbidden precincts. And so he walked 
slowly back, thinking of Georgie as he went 
along, and wondering whether it was ut- 
terly useless for him to try to tame this 
wild little spirit, and take her down to his 
old Hampshhre Hall, to become a useful 
member of society, and look after his do- 
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mestic concerns, as well as his pet schools, 
model cottages, &c.? And the practical 
man, as he puffed away at his cigar, revolved 
in his mind many schemes which Georgie, 
as Lady Wilbraham, should carry out. The 
very next day he would put in his oar, and 
see if he could not distance that reprobate 
Clive, who, he felt convinced, was not 
worthy to receive the radiant smiles which 
played round that rosy mouth, or the 
arch, fond looks from those loving hazel 
eyes. 

Georgie was in Paris, and, accordingly, in 
her train had followed Sir Henry Wil- 
braham. From Ninon de TEnclos, down to 
the meanest flower-girl, every woman is 
more or less constitutionally a flirt; and 
Georgie had received a tolerably large share 
of coquetry as her heritage. Since Olive's 
defection, she had held out a hand to Sir 
Henry Wilbraham. There was something 
about his practical yet tender wooing which 
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not a little charmed her; and without 
dreaming of inflicting a permanent wound, 
she had of late allowed him to foster a 
greater hope of one day winning her than 
she had ever done during those Summer 
rambles at Brinck Hall. The evening after 
that on which he had so unexpectedly 
seen Clive, he called, as usual, at Lady 
Ida's during her hours for receiving. As 
was frequently the case, the room was 
crowded with visitors, for Lady Ida's sobri- 
quet of fenime savante had followed her to 
Paris ; and here too she had a little court of 
struggling litei^ati. Georgie was in one of 
her most sparkling moods. She delighted in 
Paris; gloried in the shops; and prattled 
endless little nothings in her fluent, un- 
grammatical French, to bowing Frenchmen, 
who were dazzled by her fair English 
beauty. Altogether, ever since she had been 
in France, she had been in such a state of 
what she called " delicious excitement," that 
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Sir Henry must have had great confidence 
in his own powers as a " woman-breaker," 
when he entertained a thought of taming 
that wild, freedom-loving nature. 

" Now let my tongue have its liberty, and 
talk English," she exclaimed, as they shook 
hands. " I have been trying to do that 
French twang with the high note till my 
throat is sore ; and I have been listening to 
mama's strictures on the natural develop- 
ment of animals with that spectacled female, 
who is a perfect Cuvier in petticoats, till I 
am nearly paralyzed with laughing ; so now. 
Sir Henry, let us have some English sense.'' 

"With all my heart, my dear Miss Trant, 
though it is a commodity you do not usually 
care to deal very largely in." 

"Now, Sir Henry, I won't be chaffed. 
Frenchmen never chaff me — they are all 
devotion. Goodness 1 how nice it is to be 
worshipped 1 I think I shall marry a French- 
man." 
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" No, Miss Trant, you will not — ^you know 
you will not," and he looked grave and 
earnest. 

" You don't know anything about it, Sir 
Henry, save that I am bound to give my 
hand where my heart suggests, and that 
you are bound to stand my friend, if my 
heart should turn out an imprudent coun- 
sellor. That was the compact, I think.'* 

" It was," he murmured, half reluctantly. 

" How delightful ! — how novel, too, to 
have a friend who swears to stand by you, 
and give no advice, but tell your own natu- 
ral instincts to follow their promptings. Sir 
Henry, you are one in a thousand !" 

" I don't think I promised never to give 
any advice," he said, half smiling, though 
these words were as gall and wormwood to 
him. 

" Oh, yes, you did ; but I see you are in 
a wrangling humour. I wish you would 
not come to see me when you feel disagree- 
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able and cantankerous. I shall go back to 
ray Frenchmen ; they are much better fun. 
When you have collected your ideas, and 
left the azure demons to fight the battle 
of horrors without you, you will find me in 
the little drawing-room." 

And Georgie laughed a saucy laugh out 
of her bright eyes, and left Sir Henry in a 
subdued state, looking very grave, almost 
stern, as he leant, in true masculine fashion, 
against the door-post. And he had not 
said one word which could lead Georgie to 
think how ardently he wished to carry her 
out of this excitable, independent life of 
hers, to undergo the taming process down 
in that quiet humdrum Hampshire Hall. 
Sir Henry stood for some time in the same 
attitude, watching in a sort of dream the 
incongruous group of petty literati assembled 
round Lady Ida's chair, his thoughts far off 
the while, when, on a sudden, a great com- 
motion seems to have arisen in the little 
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drawing-room. He hears water asked for 
as he passes rapidly through the door. 
Thrown back in an arm-chair he sees 
Georgie ; the bright colour has faded from 
her cheeks, the light from her pretty eyes ; 
her hands are tightened rigidly in her lap ; 
she pays no heed to the chatterings and sug- 
gestions which are going on round her. 

" Georgie," said Sir Henry, calling her 
gently by her name, " what has happened ? 
— are you ill ?" 

She held her hand out to him, and opened 
her closed eyes. 

"Take me away," she said — "let me 
think it out alone." 

The man's face was as white as the girl's, 
for he felt the joy was passing out of his 
life ; but he raised her from her seat. 

"Not to mama," she whispered softly; 
" let me go alone. No one can help me 
now." 

He guided her tottering steps across the 
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corridor, where, with a pressure of the 
hand, but without a spoken word, she 
passed into an inner room ; and he, drag- 
ging his hat well down over his brows, 
strode forth into the darkness of the silent, 
deserted street. What had passed to make 
Georgie — the bright, careless Georgie — fold 
those gauzy little wings of hers, and sink 
crushed and beaten to the ground, he could 
not divine ; but that Clive was connected in 
some mysterious way with the sudden change 
which had come over her he felt very sure ; 
and a bitter expletive lingered on his lips 
as, regardless as to whither he went, he 
strode rapidly on. Presently he stopped. 

" I will sift this matter, though it cost me 
my life,'* he said to himself, as he turned back 
towards the more fashionable part of Paris, 
which he had almost left behind during his 
angry walk. A short quarter of an hour, 
however, brought him to a brilliantly-light- 
ed caf(5 on the Boulevards, at which he knew 
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more than one of his friends was likely to 
be found at this hour of the evening. He 
had scarcely crossed the threshold of the 
entrance door, when he was hailed with — 

" By Jove, Wilbraham, you are the very 
man I want ! How are you, old fellow ? I 
see there is a storm brewing in your eyes, 
but wait a bit before you explode." 

"EarlsfortI Why, where have you 
sprung from?" 

*' Ah, you may well ask. I got sick of the 
monotony of town life. Things went 
wrongish, if you must know the truth. I 
was disgusted with myself and everybody 
else ; so, without a word to mortal man, I 
started off to pay the Mormons a visit. The 
desire to see those regions has long been a 
craze of mine. Anyhow, I am cured of my 
dyspepsia, and here I am agam, in the most 
civilized city in the world." 

'' Bar one." 

" Bar none ; why, Hal, you don't mean 

u2 
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to say you are such a bigot as to think your 
own capital more civilized than Paris under 
the Empire ? Why, there is not an English- 
man living who knows what refinement or 
the enjoyment of life means till he has cross- 
ed the herring-pond, and received a little 
instruction. But never mind that just now ; 
look here, old boy, I only got your letter 
this morning, dated weeks ago, asking me to 
find out something about a certain man 
yclept Clive. Not a difficult mission as it 
proves now, for the whole quarter seems 
ablaze about him/* 

'* About Clive?— why, what of him r 

" My dear, good Wilbraham, it is so like 
you to be in Paris for weeks and know no- 
thing of what is going on." 

**I have never even heard the fellow 
mentioned since I have been here." 

" Then all I can say is, you must either 
be very deaf or very weak at understanding 
the parlez-vous, for during the last six hours, 
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which is the extent of time I have been in 
Paris, I have heard of no one else." 

" I saw him last night going into a queer 
dark house in a back slum." 

" I have no doubt you did ; and if you 
had kept your ears open all day, you might 
have heard what he did when he got there." 

" For Heaven's sake tell me I — what does 
all this mean ?" said Sir Henry, earnestly. 

'* Holla! — by Jingo, this grows interesting! 
Is he your half-brother, or first cousin, or 
some near relation, by chance ; or why the 
devil do you of all men excite yourself 
thus ?" 
# *' Do* be serious, Earlsfort, if only for a 
moment, and tell me, like a sensible fellow, 
what you know about this man." 

" Why, that he is a d— — d swindler ! 
And now you have the history of him in 
plain English." 

" I always doubted him — I always doubt- 
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ed him 1" muttered Sir Henry between his 
teeth. 

•' You have not been lending him money 
— eh, Wilbraham ? You look very white 
and generally queer, as if you had been let 
in for something." 

" No, no, it is not that. I have had no 
personal transactions with him. It is solely 
on account of another that I am interested 
in this matter. I wish to Heaven I had 
found him out before I" 

" Well, so you would, if I had not had a 
Mormon fever. Trust me for getting to 
the bottom of a queer business. I believe I 
ought to have been born a ferret. When I 
am quite hard-up — I am getting devilish 
near it now I — I shall either turn detective 
officer or lawyer's clerk." 

" It was the knowledge of your proclivi- 
ties which made me write to you for infor- 
mation ; but now you have not told me in 
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what way this brute has been making him- 
self notorious." 

^'Marked cards — that is his little game. 
He was suspected last night, so to-night they 
laid a trap for him, and detected him most 
unmistakeably. It was intended to have 
handed my fine fellow over to the police, 
but you see it could not be done without the 
proprietors of that respectable retreat being 
blown upon. They cut up rusty at the 
eleventh hour, the whole thing was mucker- 
ed, and the gentleman escaped. Villemar 
is in there, gnashing his teeth and foaming 
at the mouth like a lunatia He has been 
victimized to a pretty considerable amount." 

" I have not much pity for men who are 
such fools as to risk their money at cards. 
But where is Baron Villemar? — I should 
like to hear what he has to say about it." 

So the two men went into the large room 
together. An unusual amount of excite- 
ment seemed to prevail ; a great deal of 
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angry jabber was going on, and many a 
fierce oath tacked on to the name of Clive 
was hissing red-hot about the room. In the 
Babel which prevailed, Sir Henry did not 
learn much more than he already knew, 
save that he discovered that the tide of 
public opinion was turned with full force 
against the miscreant Clive, who did not 
seem to have a single friend in the whole 
assembly. In fact, Englishmen generally 
came in for a share of bad language, and 
Sir Henry, as a comparative stranger in 
Paris, might have found it somewhat diffi- 
cult to hold his own, had he not had a first- 
rate backer in the person of the genial, 
cheery Earlsfort, who for some years had 
made Paris his Winter quarters, and was 
well known and liked by all the sporting 
spirits who were the habiticSs of this particu- 
lar cafS, However, they speedily discovered 
that Sir Henry by no means sided with this 
cheating Englishman, who had just slipped 
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through their fingers-a proceeding which 
enraged them perhaps more thoroughly than 
did his actual delinquencies. 

It was apparent to them all that, for some 
reason, Sir Henry was as ready to hunt 
Clive to the death as they could any of 
them be, and he at once volunteered his 
services in the cause. The Ba.ron Villemar 
drew him apart from the others, and gave 
him a full account of all that had happened, 
from the time the unfair play was first sus- 
pected to the moment when Clive was 
charged with wilfully defrauding his asso- 
ciates. In the scuffle and almost hand-to- 
hand fight which ensued, the lights, it 
seemed, were extinguished, and thus he got 
oif scathless for the time, at least. 

Then did Sir Henry first hear of that 
dark suspicion concerning Ralph Baird's 
fate, which hung over this man, without 
anyone as yet having made the slightest 
eflfbrt to clear it up, Villemar's own 
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past life would not bear close retrospec- 
tion, and he probably would not have 
referred to this mysterious tale which had 
come to his knowledge at Spa, when he and 
Clive and Madame d'Aubigne had met there 
in the months gone by, but he was exasper- 
ated at being " done," by an old associate, 
too, in gambling matters; and, writhing 
under his vexation and annoyance, he con- 
fided more than he would otherwise have 
done to Sir Henry Wilbraham. 

And this was the man on whom Georgia 
had bestowed her brightest smiles, and for 
whose sake, not an hour since, he had seen 
the colour fade out of her cheeks, and a 
cold leaden look of agony usurp the place 
of her wonted merry lightsomeness. And 
Sir Henry shuddered as he pictured to him- 
self Georgie — his Georgie — in this man's 
clutches! She must be saved at every 
hazard. Clive, at the least, must be 
hunted out of Paris. So he gave the French 
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Baron a promise to help him, and the two 
sallied forth together to track Clive, if pos- 
sible, to his resting-place, and then to give 
him up to the mercies of French justice. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



SAVED AND LOST. 



"rpHE iron tongue of midnight had tolled 
-*- twelve," and gradually the inmates of the 
hotel in which Lady Ida Trant and Georgia 
had taken up their temporary quarters, whileia 
Paris, were subsiding into tranquillity. That 
is to say, quietness by comparison with the 
constant traffic of the day, for in a large 
hotel busy life never seems altogether to 
settle down into a state of slumberous 
repose. Slowly up the stairs, wrapped in 
his large cloak, and with his hat drawn 
well down over his eyes, might be seen 
toiling the same man Sir Henry Wilbraham 
had not failed to recognise on the previous 
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evening. To watch him, you would think 
that Oswald Clive had either been over- 
taken by some distressing bodily ailment, 
or that some severe mental torture had 
sapped all his vital energy, so utterly pur- 
poseless and dejected was his mien, as with 
feeble steps he crawled up the wide stair- 
case. At last he reached his room, and 
tossing his hat and cloak to the farther side 
of it, threw himself heavily on the sofa. 
An oath, and none of the mildest, was 
jerked from between his half-closed teeth, 
into that unseen region from which we are 
told they will all eventually return, to 
plague those of whose evil brains they were 
begot. But Oswald Clive was past either 
caring for or thinking of the future. The 
present was weighing him down with a 
crushing weight. The same despairing, 
hunted look was in his eyes which they 
wore on that quiet grey morning when he 
bade Mathilde farewell. A new evil had 
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befallen him — a new phase in that wretched- 
ness which is so frequently of human carv- 
ing had overtaken him. He pours oat, 
with an unsteady hand, a glass of man's 
never-failing cordial — brandy. A chill either 
of mind or body is upon him, for he shivers 
from head to foot. For awhile the alcohol 
seems to calm the fibrous pulsation in that 
athlete form ; but it does not take the weary 
look from his eyes, nor the dark, impene- 
trable gloom from his brow. 

" It must end ! — it must ! — by Heaven, it 
shall I" And he starts suddenly to his feet. 

At the farther corner of the room there 
is a small mahogany case. He searches in 
his pocket for keys ; with fumbling hands 
he draws them out, and with some difficulty 
finding the right one, puts it to the lock. 
Then the same tremor comes over him, and 
large dew-drops of cold sweat stand on his 
pallid brow. He wipes them off with a 
feeble hand, and pours more brandy down 
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his parched, clogged throat. Then he 
throws aside the case, and gazes with a sort 
of sickly smile on those dainty little fire- 
arras as they lie there, waiting to do their 
deadly work. 

" Meurs^ tu rHes qu'un mechant /" he repeats 
slowly to himself, remembering Mathilde's 
words, as he takes one of these last new in- 
ventions in life-destroyers in his hand, and 
examines it with a critical eye. He pours 
out another glass of the stimulating fire 
which is to nerve him to face — what ? But 
that question he does not attempt to answer. 
The glass and the pistol, however, are re- 
placed on the table with a sudden jerk, fof 
two or three distinct raps at the door of the 
room have startled Clive back from the 
threshold of eternitv. He answers not, but 
drops, half-unconscious, on the sofa. His 
overwrought mind had lost its reasoning 
power, and he fancies that the spirits from 
another world are bidding him pause ere he 
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seeks the shades of Erebus. But again the 
knocking is repeated, and this time the 
appalled and shaking man bids his nocturnal 
visitor to enter. The nervous tension at 
which he had arrived quite forbade him to 
imagine that anything of flesh and blood 
was likely to appear ; and when the door 
did slowly open, and a head was thrust half- 
shyly into the room, " Not in that form 1 
Heavens ! — spare me ! spare me I" he moan- 
ed forth in agonizing tones, as he covered 
his face with his hands, and rolled round on 
the sofa, with his back turned to the in- 
truder. 

" Mr. Clive — Oswald — you are ill 1" And 
Georgie walked quickly across the room, 
and laid her young, soft hand on his damp, 
clammy brow. Then he turned and looked 
at her with a fierce glare. 

" I shall go mad, I know I shall!" he said. 
" Why have you come here ? In another 
hour you would have been too late. Is hell 
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80 full of pleasures that the spirits of those 
I love are sent to torment me while on 
earth ?'' 

" Spirits, nonsense I What are you talk- 
ing about ? It is Georgie — a real flesh-and- 
blood Georgie, who has come to look after 
you — no spirit. You are ill, or have been 
sleeping and dreaming, poor dear ; you shall 
not be worried any more." 

He sprang up and looked at her aghast. 

** Georgie, really Georgie, and no ghost 1" 
Then kneeling at her feet he kissed her hands 
wildly. "My darling — my darling 1" he 
cried, " thank Heaven for the good deed it 
has led you to do to-night," and he pointed 
to the open pistol-case. 

Georgie shuddered and grew pale. 

'* You will help me to live," he continued ; 
"you will not leave me again to my evil 
thoughts. Georgie, love, you will be my 
guardian angel ?" 

The shivering horrors of despair had 

VOL. I. X 
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passed away now, and were succeeded by an 
excitement and a wild manner which almost 
frightened Georgie, plucky though she was, 
and accustomed to Glive's passionate out- 
bursts. Although Georgie had never paused 
to consider the decorum of the step, when 
she resolved to seek Glive out and have an 
interview with him ere she slept, yet this 
strange behaviour, which savoured more 
of madness than of sanity, was not quite 
what she had bargained for when, with her 
usual disregard for all conventionality, she 
had started off to learn from Oswald Olive 
himself the truth of some strange story she 
had heard. With womanly instinct she sought 
to soothe his wild raving, as she purred 
over him with her gentle voice and touch, 
and begged him to come and sit quietly 
down and tell her all about it. And he 
suffered himself to be led to a seat, but in- 
sisted on holding tightly Georgie's hands in 
his. He seemed to fear, unless he held her 
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fast, that she might " sink in earth or melt 



• » 
m air. 



*' Where have you come from, tell me ?" 
he asked at length, after they had sat look- 
ing at each other for some time in silence. 
Cast forth to wander on the earth alone, 
" with bloodhounds on his track like a 
hunted beast," he was hungry and thirsty 
for pity and for love. And the sight of 
Georgie, her merry eyes, melting into tender- 
ness out of pure compassion for and interest 
in him, woke up his dormant energies; 
and instead of the apathy of despair, love 
and passion were once more aglow within 
him. But all this re-action almost frightened 
the poor little wilful girl. Yet of her own 
free-will she had walked into his lair, and 
she would not turn back now, so she nestled 
close to his side, with a tenderness which was 
new to Georgie, as she whispered, 

"Dear Oswald, don't look so wild and 
strange, as if you were going to eat me. You 

x2 
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quite frighten me with that hungry look." 

He bent over her and kissed her brow. 

" I have had much to excite me, my dar- 
ling, but I would not harm you for worlds." 

'• I know it — 1 know all about it," she 
said hurriedly, " and therefore am I here." 

"You know it, Georgie — you know of 
what I am accused, and yet you have sought 
me out 1" 

" It is not true, Oswald — it is not true ?" 

He made no answer, but glared at her 
wildly, and something like a sob burst from 
his lips ; she shivered as it fell on her ear, 
then she looked up at him with her clear 
true eyes. 

" Speak," she said in a voice so low that 
it was barely audible ; " tell me you did not 
kill that boy?" 

He almost shook her from him, so 
vehemently did he start. 

"Heavens! Georgie, you have believed 
that ? " 
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" No, Oswald, no. I have not. You are 
innocent, I know you are, oh ! my own, my 
own ! These hands are free from blood, I 
know — I feel they are!" and she fell to kissing 
them with warm soft kisses. 

But Oswald stopped her, and holding her 
at a short distance from him, looked at her 
fixedly. 

" I have committed no murder," he said, 
with forced calmness. "Will you believe 
this, Georgie, on my oath ? But " 

" Yes, yes," she murmured, " I do believe 
it." 

" But I have crimes and sins which hunt 
me down, and follow me about, and which, 
perhaps, in themselves are as heinous and 
as black." 

" Oh ! I care not — I care not 1" she said. 
" I came here to share them. Only before 
that one name of murderer did I quail ; 
but, Oswald, darling, I felt it was not true." 

" And you have really come here to offer 
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to share uoy misery and wretchedness?" 
asked Oswald. 

*'The three months you gave me for con- 
sideration are up to-day. I am ready to 
share your sunshine and your cloud — to be 
your true and loving wife." 

" All cloud, no sunshine, Georgie. Void 
and lone as is my life, I cannot ask you to 
participate in its endless gloom. It has 
thickened visibly during the last three 
months." 

She pointed to the open pistol-case. 

" Better to share your miseries, and 
brighten them, if possible, than leave you 
alone to end them thus. Could I ever smile 
again, knowing such had been your fate, 
and I might have averted it ?" 

" You will not smile in the hard life you 
would fain share with me, my darling." 

" Never mind ; then we will grumble and 
weep together. Look here, Oswald," and 
there was a dash of Georgie's old petulance, 
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" I am very wilful, very spoiled, and fond of 
having my own way, and I am determined 
to take care of you ; so, whether you like 
it or not, you are in for it, and had better 
submit quietly. I don't care for mother or 
friends, or anyone else in the world ; when 
I win do a thing I do it, and there is an 
end of it." 

He drew her gently towards him, and 
kissed her tenderly. 

" Against my reason I give in," he said. 
" May you never repent this night's work, 
my Georgie, though I fear — I fear you will. 
What, too, is to be done ? I must leave 
Paris to-morrow." 

" I will go with you," she said, pointing 
once more to the pistols. " After that mad- 
ness, sir, you are not to be trusted alone." 

" Can you have such belief — such faith in 
me ? This is past credence." 

" Pooh ! you men talk a vast deal of 
nonsense about women's vows being traced 
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in sand, but you none of you know any- 
thing at all about the matter," and the 
saucy expression came back to her eyes as 
she looked pertly at her companion. He 
smiled on her as he asked — 

" Now tell me how you come here, like 
an angel from heaven, in this unexpected 
fashion. I had no idea you were in Paris." 

" Nor I that you were, until about three 
hours ago, though it seems that little fool 
Josette has known for some days that you 
were in this hotel. You do not deserve the 
interest I take in your welfare, considering 
the way you left England without one word 
to poor little me, though you had sworn 
great big oaths, just like a man, that you 
would write so often." 

" I could not help it, darling — I had 
hoped to spare you." 

" Spare me I — spare yourself, you mean, 
the pain of telling me a few unpleasant 
truths which I have had to hear from 
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strangers' lips. Or perhaps you thought, 
Mr. Olive, that when I knew all I should 
turn and kiss my hand to you from the top 
of some high pinnacle. Oh, fie !" 

"When you knew all! What do you 
know, and how?" and the hunted, weary 
look came back to the eyes which gazed on 
Georgie. 

She paused and bent her head. 

" Speak, Georgie, speak," and he shook 
her hand almost roughly in his eagerness — 
" what do you know?" 

"That you are suspected of unfair play 
at cards, and also of having had a hand in 
the disappearance of young Baird. That it 
is not safe for. you to stay twenty-four hours 
longer in Paris, as a certain Baron de Ville- 
mar is on your track, infuriated at something 
which took place last night over your play." 

" You have heard this, and are here now !" 

" Yes, I heard two Frenchmen talking of 
you in mama's drawing-room to-night, so I 
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came here to warn you, and to save you. 
Assure rae ouce more that that boy lives, or 
that you are in no way responsible for his 
death, and then shut up that nasty pistol- 
case and let us make arrangements for leav- 
ing Paris at once." 

" Ralph Baird's death lies not at my door," 
said Oswald, gloomily. **Ask Mathilde 
d'Aubign^ where is he.'* 

" Madame d'Aubign^ I. you know that 
woman? Oh, Oswaldl" cried Georgie with a 
sort of plaintive wail, " now may I believe 
in prescience I I felt she was to be the evil 
genius of my life." 

"Did she seek you out, my pet? Poor 
Mathilde, she promised me she would learn 
to love you for my sake." 

" I hate her I I hate her I" cried Georgie; 
"she is a wily, deceitful woman. She told 
me lies — lies — pretended she knew nothing 
of you or of your doings. To my life's end 
I shall hate that woman !" 
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" Hush, hush, ray darling ! She shall not 
harm you ; as my wife you will be safe from 
her, at least. But oh I Georgie, think again. 
Pause and consider what a load of wretched- 
ness you are heaping up for yourself; what 
days of hardship, anxiety, and penury you 
will have to endure if you become a sharer 
in my life. It is not yet too late to repent. 
This night's meeting can be kept a secret. 
Slip back quietly, to your room, and forget 
that Oswald Olive burdens the earth with 
his unlucky presence." 

'* In plain English, leave you here to blow 
your brains out ! No, sir, we have done with 
that nonsense for ever, and henceforth are 
going to lead a very practical, matter-of-fact 
life. But now, look here, it is nearly two 
o'clock, and we have come to no conclusive 
arrangements. Will you shut that nasty 
pistol-case, it makes me shudder to look at it, 
and I am afraid to close it myself" 

And then they talked over their future 
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plans, and decided how they could best 
avoid the vigilance of Olive's pursuers and 
Georgie's friends, if they should once become 
acquainted with the fact of her interview 
with this vawien gambler. At last they 
parted for a few hours — Georgie, although 
in terror for her life, carrying with her the 
dreaded pistol-case. Oswald Olive should 
never see those pistols again ; he had for- 
feited them for ever by his rashness. 

She passed quickly out of Olive's room, 
begging him to remain inside to avoid obser- 
vation. So quickly did she pass on, that she 
nearly fell into the arms of a man who was 
coming round a sharp angle of the corridor, 
in the now dimly lighted-house. 

An exclamation fell from his lips, which 
made Georgie look up, and to her no small 
dismay she found herself face to face with 
Sir Henry Wilbraham I 

END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 



